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Art. I—CYRUS DAVID FOSS 


In the early fifties Wesleyan University was completing her 
first quarter century. Back to that time and to the illustrious 
hill upon the banks of the Connecticut leads many a path of power 
familiar to the church and to the nation in the later and larger 
years. Just before 1850 the university had sent out to their life 
career Erastus O. Haven, Gilbert Haven, Edward G. Andrews, 
Alexander Winchell, Fales H. Newhall, James E. Latimer, Daniel 
Steele, Andrew Hunt, and others—men whose character is indeli- 
bly stamped upon their age. In the six years following notable 
names star the records of the college. One cannot resist the fancy 
that when Captain Alden Partridge, fresh from his superin- 
tendency of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
secured this superb hill and erected here the two brownstone 
buildings, a property so soon to pass into the hands of the Meth- 
odists, he was really preparing a West Point for that branch of 
the Church militant called Methodism. 

Three brothers, Foss by name, shared the fellowship of this 
Methodist New England college, each being graduated as 
the valedictorian of his class: Archibald in 1852, Cyrus in 1854, 
and William in 1856. These brothers were well-born and well- 
bred. Whatever grace may have done for them, their moral fiber 
and their fine courtesy were an inheritance. They were born into 
parsonage homes, but in 1842, six years before the eldest entered 
college, their father, the Rev. Cyrus Foss, who since 1825 had 
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been a member of the New York Conference, was forced by reason 
of frail health to retire to a small farm in the town of Sou 
three miles from Carmel, Putnam County, N. Y. The formatiye 
period for all these boys was passed in this farmer-preacher’, 
home, where plain living would not be at its worst and high think. 
ing would surely be at its best. 

There was a fragrance in the life of Archibald Campbell 
Foss which those who knew his heart can never forget. Strong 
in his gentleness, high-minded, sensitive, cultured, affable, elo 
quent, he was, as student in school and college, as professor in 
Wesleyan, as pastor and presiding elder in the New York Con- 
ference, a man of radiant charm. In 1870, at the age of forty, he 
died at Clarens, Switzerland, whither he had gone on account of 
failing health. The second son, Wesley, died in 1851, in his 
eighteenth year. The third son was Cyrus David. William Jay, 
devout and brilliant, the fourth of the brothers, was for a -year 
after graduation a tutor in Wesleyan. In 1858 he joined the New 
York Conference. He died in 1859, a month or two after his ap- 
pointment to Cannon Street Church, Poughkeepsie, where he 
preached but one Sunday. Those who knew well Bishop Foss 
will not doubt that the close fellowship of this group of brothers 
enriched his own nature, and that the sense of loss and desolation 
when these brother-comrades passed out of his life helped to 
fashion the faith and to deepen the sympathy which made him 
throughout his lifetime a royal guide and comforter. 

Cyrus David Foss was born January 17, 1834, in the parson 
age at Kingston, N. Y. Sixty years after, on the occasion of the 
dedication by himself of a new church, erected on the very spot 
where he was born and commemorating by a fine window his 
parents and their three sons who entered the Christian ministry, 
he writes: “My father was a plain, hard working, circuit-riding 
Methodist preacher, who, having a wife and five sons, never re 
ceived a salary of more than four hundred dollars a year; a native 
of New Hampshire, an intense abolitionist, a zealous and early 
advocate of the temperance reform, and a grave, firm, strong, 
godly man. My mother” (née Jane Campbell), “who had very 
similar mental traits, was one of ten children of Archibald Camp 
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bell, a tall, strong-willed Scotchman, whose farmhouse in Pawling, 
N. Y., was the frequent stopping place of the early Methodist 
itinerants. My maternal grandmother” (née Elizabeth Mitchell) 
“was as short as her Scotch husband was tall and as gentle as he 
was stern; one of those sweet saints who so glorify motherhood. 
Not one of her ten children, all of whom lived to mature age, ever 
once heard her speak an angry word.” 

The “tall, strong-willed Scotchman” (the maternal grand- 
father of Bishop Foss) was the son of a certain Colonel Archibald 
Campbell, a retired English army officer living in this country, 
who was “born in Scotland and died, during the Revolutionary 
War, in the battle of White Plains, fighting for his country— 
which was England!” In the daughter, Jane Campbell, the 
mother of the Foss brothers, were traits of dignity, reticence, 
strength, hospitality, kindness, and faith inflexible, which, if need 
were, her ancestry would quite sufficiently explain. Beloved and 
venerated, this “Mother Foss” died at ninety, after thirty-six 
years of widowhood. With a tender touch the son who survived 
father, mother, brothers, pictures her: ““My mother was tall and of 
full figure, even-tempered, somewhat taciturn, never jolly, but 
always good-natured and generally cheerful and happy, a diligent 
reader of good books, and especially of the Book of books, devout, 
and truly devoted to her family and to the church, and, as many 
said of her, ‘a remarkable woman.’ ” 

The memory of these boyhood years never grew dim to Cyrus 
Foss. Throughout his life, in private and in public, he spoke of 
them with zest. The picture of the little farm of thirty-two acres, 
whose fourteen fields his father had whimsically named after the 
great countries of the world—England, France, Russia—was often 
exhibited, but was never in need of retouching. On August 22, 
1906, in a brief address at the Amenia Seminary Reunion, Bishop 
Foss said: “I can never forget my youthful years in this seminary 
and my youth preceding my coming to this seminary. . . . We 
four boys, with this father to guide us, worked the farm and went 
to school winters in a little cross-road district schoolhouse. I was 
very fond of mathematics, and used to sit up until eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night to work out hard problems, when T was 
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allowed to do so. This poor, invalid, Methodist preacher fathe 
of mine (although I never knew we were poor) brought hom 
about forty dollars a year from the Conference Fund for superan- 
nuates. I was often found on my knees in the garden, not pray- 
ing, but, between the rows of onions with my father, pulling out 
weeds; and at these times my father told us that if we saved our 
pennies and were studious some of us perhaps might go to college, 
That was the brightest hope of my boyhood.” “Boyhood’s bright. 
est hope was realized.” In his fourteenth year this highminded 
lad, familiar with the farm, lover of mathematics, aspirant for 
learning, entered Amenia Seminary. The years spent at that 
classic school as student, and later, 1854-6, as teacher and prin- 
cipal, not only brought him experience and scholastic training, 
but gave him some of the choicest friendships of his life. His first 
roommate was James C. Van Benschoten, afterward his col- 
league on the faculty of Wesleyan University. Among his teachers 
were Gilbert Haven and Erastus O. Haven; Alexander Winchell; 
Thomas Underwood, of whom he speaks most lovingly. William 
M. Ingraham was his instructor in mathematics. There were the 
Hunt brothers, whose home was at Leedsville, a hamlet near 
Amenia—Andrew, “a model principal, a delightful gentleman, a 
most inspiring and promising young preacher,” and Albert! “I 
love and shall forever love Albert S. Hunt, my teacher of pen- 
manship, later an adjunct professor in Wesleyan University, and 
my teacher there of things immensely more important than can 
be found in any textbooks.” 

By way of Amenia Seminary, following a route in those 
days well traveled—for many strong young men had already 
passed over it—Cyrus Foss came to Wesleyan University. 
President Warren, of Boston, writes: “I was his classmate our 
first year in Middletown.” (Dr. Warren graduated with his 
brother, Bishop Warren, in the class of 1853.) “He made a 
strong impression upon me and on the whole class the very first 
day we met. It was in Professor Lane’s recitation room. He and 
I were the youngest there, he ten months and six days younger 
than I. He was strikingly fresh and ruddy in countenance and 
the extraordinary celerity and correctness with which he read off 
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his allotment of the Greek lesson occasioned universal admiration. 
It was already evident to whom valedictory honors in that class 
were destined to fall. ... 1 ever remembered him as one of the 
choicest spirits of the college community.” In simplest lines he 
stated long afterward his own attitude toward the work. “I loved 
my instructors, I enjoyed every book I had to read or recite from, 
and I had a good time.” As college student Cyrus Foss was a dem- 
onstration of his own later statement, “Amenia Seminary then 
gave such preparation for college as was equaled by few schools in 
the land.” His father’s bequest to each of his boys of four hundred 
dollars, “every cent of it to be put into brains,” was well be- 
stowed. No investment more profitable to the world was ever 
made. ; 

But Wesleyan University was ever in his heart, not chiefly 
for its curricula, its discipline, or its fellowships, but because 
there, in those strong years of his young manhood, the “experience 
of religion,” the conscious, permanent joy of believing, indubi- 
table, ineradicable, became forever his possession. There is a 
significance in “Professor Lane’s recitation room” which goes 
deeper than the classics. On the occasion of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary and jubilee of the university in 1906, Bishop Foss 
stated that the day before, as soon as he could reach the spot, he 
had gone to “old South College and climbed up the iron and stone 
steps to the old room on the left side, near the second chimney, 
where on a certain evening in the month of March, 1852, words of 
that beloved friend (Albert S. Hunt) the like of which I had 
heard from his lips many times through the two college years pre- 
ceding, were the means of leading me then and there to such per- 
sonal knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as I have never lost. 
And now,” said he, “I thank God for those words from his saintly 
and now sainted lips, spoken fifty-four years ago.” 

Who can measure the spiritual influence of “that beloved 
friend”? His memorial is not in the gift of his fine library to 
the university, but in the lives of power which he so modestly but 
so surely shaped. Open before me lie some yellowing pages 
covered with finest penmanship. They are the “Journals” of this 
same Albert S. Hunt, who, in Amenia, taught Cyrus Foss pen- 
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manship! How little the white-souled writer of them dreame 
that these brief entries would be seen or quoted: 


March 31, 1849. Again in college—and with a determination to maks 
religion my chief business. 

March 23, 1850. (On returming to college.) I now feel warm in the 
love of God, and I pray that the chilling air of college may not have jt, 
usual effect upon me. 


March 16, 1851. To-day I have enjoyed myself much. Dr. True 
sermon—My talk and prayer with Cyrus. 

March 25, 1852. 9% P.M. Our class meeting was exceedingly solemn, 
Twenty-seven present... . Cyrus found the long-looked-for “witness.” 

March 29. Prayer meeting last evening was excellent. .. . Cyrus was 
more than happy. 


Simple record of a great transaction, significant ever to this 
“Cyrus”! It was not a sin-loving, rebellious spirit which found 
its guide in the old room in South College, but one already per. 
meated with gospel truth, honest in thought, obedient in life, 
ardent in desire to know the things of the Spirit of God. The 
earnest appeal of his friend to “give up struggling, rest upon 
Christ’s promises, and proceed to live the Christian life,” did not 
start a reluctant soul upon the path of conviction and repentance, 
but brought the realization of a personal Redeemer to one who 
was already asking, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and 
who was quick to accept the assurance of faith as his own inde 
feasible right. The early religious experience of Bishop Foss 
is a classic example of that process in the soul which is not rare 
among those who, out of homes where faith has been real and 
luminous, have passed, not by some spiritual convulsion, but by 
growing realization, and final surrender of self and acceptance of 
Christ, into the blessed consciousness of fellowship with God. 

In the August of the year following his graduation Cyrus 
Foss entered into certain deeper phases of religious experience 
which profoundly affected his conception of the power of divine 
grace and established in him that realization of God in Christ for 
which his entire previous life had been a preparation and to which 
his subsequent life was an unfailing witness. In writing of this 
period he says, with a good sense of which the enthusiasm of a 
glad, new experience did not rob him: “About subtle mental 
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analysis and nice distinctions I do not trouble myself at all. I 
am entirely the Lord’s and he is mine clear up to the maximum 
of my present need. I believe that and everything it implies with 
all my heart.” In a letter written three months later he sums up 
the whole matter and unconsciously states the position which 
throughout hie life proved to be his impregnable foundation: 
“Andrew (Hunt) tells me one of my young friends asked him 
if he did not think me presumptuous? If I am so my presump- 
tion consists in this: I take my stand on the promises of God and 
will not be driven off by the world nor the devil. Is not that 
course in accordance with the best dictation of reason? Faith is 
at times far above reason, but, it seems to me, reason, so far from 
pulling us back, presses us up to it with both hands.” Thus, when 
(Cyrus Foss entered upon his lifework, it was not to look for the 
foundations of the faith for himself, but to disclose them to others. 
He early started, not to experiment with great truths, but to ex- 
perience them. The lofty, authoritative preaching with which 
the church so long was familiar when he declared the “great 
certainties” found its source in realities of his own spiritual life 
immovably fixed before he had reached his majority. 

For three years after his graduation Cyrus Foss gave him- 
self to educational work as instructor in mathematics at Amenia 
Seminary, and in 1856 as principal. On March 20, 1856, he was 
married to Miss Mary E. Bradley, of Salisbury, Conn., who died 
September 7, 1863. Two daughters were left in the broken 
home—Mary G., who became the wife of A. Clarence Weeks and 
died in 1904 at her home in Alhambra, Cal., and Frances T., now 
Mrs, F. A. Chamberlain, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Is it significant that there is little recorded about the call of 
Cyrus D. Foss to the ministry? These three brothers seemed to 
be, not called, but born to preach. It cannot be possible that the 
vocation was taken for granted, but, once the assurance of faith 
had come, there is found no hesitation in accepting joyfully the 
privilege of declaring it. His first sermon was preached at a little 
manufacturing village twelve miles from Middletown, now South 
Meriden, June 19, 1853. The text was 2 Kings 5. 12: “Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damasens, better than all the 
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waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean? §o hy 
turned and went away in a rage.” While at Amenia he looked 
forward eagerly to what he called “the active work of the mip. 
istry.” Teaching was the avocation, preaching the vocation, Hp 
averaged fully one sermon a week during this period. “I do,” he 
writes, “enjoy preaching very much, and long for the time when 
it shall be my work.” It is quite clear that when, in his twenty. 
fourth year, Cyrus David Foss received ordination as a deacon at 
the hands of Bishop Baker, and was admitted to the New York 
Conference, he was already an exceptional man, distinguished by 
his natural gifts, and prepared for extraordinary service by the 
equipment which years of study, of teaching, of preaching, of 
spiritual culture had brought him. He began his pastoral min- 
istry rich in the associations of the seminary and the university, 
and in the intense friendship of men who were themselves soon to 
take the places of power in the church and in the world. For 
eighteen years he was a pastor. No subsequent successes, how- 
ever brilliant, can dim the brightness of these potent years. He 
once told me that it was his custom to take for his first text ina 
new charge 2 Cor. 4. 5: “For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 
This was his conception of the dignity of the pastor-preacher. 
This defined his attitude. Here were his credentials and his 
message. After two years in the charming village of Chester, 
N. Y., he was admitted, May 8, 1859, into full membership in the 
Conference and was ordained elder by Bishop Janes, who trans- 
ferred him to the New York East Conference and appointed him 
pastor of Fleet Street Church, Brooklyn. Thereafter he was a 
metropolitan pastor—in Hanson Place and South Fifth Street 
(Saint John’s) Churches, Brooklyn; in Saint Paul’s (twice), 
Trinity, and Saint James Churches in New York. The period 
begins with the year of the ruinous financial depression, 1857— 
the year also of the great religious revival. The troublous times 
of the Civil War found him at Hanson Place, where his pastorate 
was memorable. Near by was Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
pulpit. Yet this young Methodist pastor, but twenty-six years old, 
at once attracted attention by his fiery zeal and fervid patriotism. 
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He was his own evangelist and drew many to Christ and to the 
church. 

In the metropolis he came to be recognized as the denomina- 
tion’s representative. He was heard with delight on special occa- 
sions and in pulpits other than his own. He was sympathetic 
with general movements in church and city. In social fellowship 
he was ever to others a tonic and an inspiration. He belonged to 
the interdenominational clerical groups, which so stimulate and 
broaden their members, and both in Brooklyn and New York 
found delight in their intellectual and social companionship. His 
were strong and effective churches. They grew stronger and more 
effective under his leadership. He was a diligent pastor. He was 
a stay in time of trouble. He neglected no opportunity for cheer- 
ing the sick and comforting the sorrowing. His presence was 
welcome and his influence commanding in the chief households 
of metropolitan Methodism. He was a genuine brother to his 
brethren in the two Conferences, They loved him and held him in 
highest honor. Under the pressure of the complex life of the city 
never by word or deed did he weaken a thread of the moral fabric 
or lower by a hairbreadth the levels of spiritual purpose. His own 
pulpit was his throne of power. He brought to it lucid thinking, 
apt and varied illustration, clear spiritual vision, unfaltering con- 
fidence in the system of truth revealed in the Bible, ethical stal- 
wartness, unequivocal confidence in Jesus Christ as Redeemer 
and Lord, and, with it all, deep spiritual emotion, which belonged 
manifestly to the very life currents of his being. His message was 
ever a declaration, never a speculation. What at times might 
have seemed to some the emphasis of dogmatism was rather the 
cumulative force of conviction forged in his own deep experiences. 
He took large themes into the pulpit. Without tricks of oratory 
or special grace of manner he compelled attention by the wealth 
of his information, the exactness of his statements, the cogency of 
his reasoning, the moral force of his conviction, and the fervor of 
his appeal. On frequent occasions his was great preaching; al- 
ways he was a great preacher. 

As the acquaintance of Dr. Foss widened—Doctor of Divinity 
by the appreciation and goodwill of his Alma Mater in 1870—his 
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capacity for friendship grew. To those to whom he came in the 
later years only as preacher or administrator his social charm 
and his delight in the fellowship of home and of trusted com. 
panions were not always revealed. But beneath his dignity was 
ever the glow of warmest feeling. Sometimes the fires were banked, 
but they never died out. His native reserve guarded a rare heart, 
He was a royal host, a considerate and companionable guest. With 
resonant voice and strong hand grasp and radiant smile, he was 
ever wont to give greeting at his own threshold. These qualities 
shone bright in his New York parsonages. In May, 1865, Dr, 
Foss was married to Miss Amelia Robertson, of Peekskill, N, Y. 
Three children were born into their home during their residence jn 
New York—Amelia, now Mrs. James R. Thorpe, of Denver, 
Colo. ; Cyrus D., Jr., now of Philadelphia, and Helen, now Mr, 
George B. Wood, of Philadelphia. To those who knew intimately 
the home life of the last pastorate in New York, that of Saint 
James, Harlem, the outstanding impressions of Dr. Foss show the 
dignity of the man and the nobility of the preacher, warm with 
the softening colors of a charming social temper. His was a do- 
mestic life of rare peace and comfort. He was just beyond forty, 
faultless in poise, eloquent, scarcely to be matched for manly 
beauty, strong as iron in the framework of his thinking—and, it 
may be, as inflexible—but gentle in sympathy, merry of heart on 
occasion, a sharer of joy and of sorrow with all, and they were 
not few, who came into the circle of his affections. He was then 
and always his children’s counselor and companion. He entered 
with zest into their childish sports. Their friends were his. The 
home was brightened day by day by a certain cheeriness of de- 
meanor which was peculiarly his own. His table talk was ever 
instructive and refreshing. He was never facetious, but wit and 
humor were as native to him as conscience and eloqnence. He 
was fond of games, and once committed to the pastime—croquet, 
anagrams, checkers, chess—the particular game became a battle 
field. He set out to win and usually succeeded. Reading aloud 
in the home group or with friends was to him a great pleasure. 
He enjoyed badinage. In repartee he was.keen as steel and quick 
as lightning, but no rejoinder ever concealed a barb. His ur 
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failing interest in human affairs, discovery, invention, education, 
polities, kept his mind fresh even under the burden of official duty. 
His memory was exact, retentive, and disciplined. A good story, a 
keen phrase, an apt anecdote, a new fact, stayed with him, and 
became material not for monologue but for charming, witty, and 
inspiring conversation. To his children his influence seemed like 
the air they breathed, “as pervasive, as dependable, as vital.” 

In 1875, at the age of forty-one, twenty-one years after gradu- 
ation from college, of which three had been spent in educational 
work and eighteen in the pastoral ministry, Dr. Foss was elected 
president of Wesleyan University to succeed Dr. Joseph Cum- 
mings. He entered upon his duties in the fall of that year, being 
inaugurated on October 26. On that occasion he looked into the 
faces of familiar friends. He was there because they had known 
him. The president of the Board of Trustees was Charles C. 
North, a parishioner in the church from which the new president 
had been taken; the secretary was Dr. Samuel F. Upham, a close 
comrade of undergraduate life. Here was Bishop Janes, who had 
received him into full orders in the ministry and whose family for 
six years had been members of his congregation at Saint Paul’s. 
Participating in the ceremonies were Judge George G. Reynolds, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, Professor C. S. Harrington, Dr. Albert 
8. Hunt, all closely associated with his life in Amenia and Middle- 
town. His college friend, Professor John M. Van Vleck, was 
there, and Professor James C. Van Benschoten, the tall room- 
mate of his first year at Amenia. How intimate a company! How 
dear a place! The strong words spoken on that occasion sound 
like the sympathetic advices of a group of friends setting forward 
one of their number, in whom they fully trust, to be the leader in 
some lofty and heroic enterprise. He came to his new task with 
courage and with a definite view of its significance. In his 
inaugural he distinctly stated this view. Said he: “The work of 
the college is not to cram the mind with a certain number of ideas 
as free as possible from all tinge~of that which is deepest and 
highest in all knowledge, its spiritual relations; but to develop an 
all-sided noble character. It undertakes this work at the forma- 
tive, and, hence, the critically decisive, period of life. It is, there- 
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fore, too much to ask that just at this time we shall ignore or {aij 
to ply to the utmost of their power those religious forces which ogy 
alone furnish any security of character.” 

To the president’s office Dr. Foss brought a richly furnish 
mind. To understand the strength of these five masterful years 
at Wesleyan University it must be remembered that he approached 
them reverently, with a preacher’s heart, a pastor’s concern for 
souls. It was delightful and refreshing to perceive how quickly 
men who had been solicitous for the university’s standards in tech- 
nical scholarship were caught up in his own red-blooded enthv- 
siasm for a warm, eager, spiritual life. How strongly he grasped 
and guided the practical affairs of administration the records de 
clare. How closely he held the affection of faculty and students is 
written ineffaceably on memory and heart. But he was far, far 
more than wise administrator, more even than loyal personal 
friend ; he was felt to be the embodiment—gracious, commanding— 
of those essential truths in religion and morals which underlie the 
life of institutions and men. His real contribution to Wesleyan 
University was not his money, his scholarship, his gifts of elo 
quence—of all he freely gave—but rather himself; a personality 
in which was ever the Divine presence. Professor C. T. Win- 
chester, writing thirty years after Dr. Foss had ceased to be presi- 
dent, says of him: “A character so noble, a kindness and 
courtesy so unvarying, an enthusiasm for goodness so inspiring, a 
piety so high and pure—these could not fail of their effect upon 
all who knew him. His influence was itself an education of the 
best sort. No president of Wesleyan was ever more respected; 
none was ever better beloved.” 

Yet how urgent and toilsome was the work of those critical 
years. President Foss found upon the crest of the classic hill the 
line of noble buildings which now crown it. Three of them—the 
library, the chapel, and Judd Hall—had been placed there by the 
generosity of friends of the college and the ceaseless and ardent 
energy of his predecessor, himself a great president, Dr. Joseph 
Cummings. But the treasury was well-nigh empty, a debt of sixty 
thousand dollars had accumulated, the endowment was discovered 
to be meager, the annual expenditure was more than twice the 
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annual income from all sources. Only large and generous help 
promptly given could save the college from disaster. Soon the 
tide turned. The trustees made good the yearly deficiencies by 
their own generous contributions. The alumni subscribed forty 
thousand dollars. The debt was paid. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars were added, in five years, to the productive 
endowment. In the meantime the curriculum was developed and 
the board of instruction somewhat enlarged. While the president 
wrought with skill and patience for increase of resources, he drew 
by his persuasion and personality additional students. These 
were years of unstinted hospitality in his own home; of friendly 
contact with the alumni of all the years; of candid, clear-cut 
methods of administration in dealing with students, faculty, and 
trustees; years in which he mastered situations and men because, 
in the highest sense, he was master of himself. Of his influence 
his faculty colleagues, who rank high for their distaste for over- 
statement, wrote, after his death: “The deepest impression which 
he left upon the memory, alike of his colleagues and his students, 
was that of his intense moral earnestness and the profound sin- 
cerity of his Christian faith, The men with whom he was asso- 
ciated in daily life were no more real personalities to him than his 
God and his Saviour. . . . His character was an inspiration to the 
whole college.” 

Dr. Foss was elected to represent the New York Conference 
in the General Conferences of 1872, 1876, and 1880. He was 
chosen not for favors given or expected, but because not to choose 
him would be per se a condemnation of the electors and the fran- 
chise. Few men were ever more completely insulated from the 
currents of political motive and influence. In 1880, with 
Henry W. Warren, John F. Hurst, Erastus O. Haven, he 
was elected to the episcopacy. Again, as in entering upon 
each important new phase of his career—that of college student, 
of the pastorate, and of the college presidency—he found 
himself among friends who had long stood the test of close 
intimacy. With Bishops Andrews and Warren the fellowship 
of those earlier years was to become deeper and richer through 
a quarter of a century of high comradeship in illustrious service. 
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Bishop Simpson was the revered primate of the episcops) 
group. The traditional ideals of the office were yet dominant 4, 
embodied in the character and bearing of the older bishops, 4 
certain exalted sense of order and of authority was yielding by, 
slowly to the democratic tendency which marks the later years 
The church was not yet wholly intolerant of the “imperial mood” 
in the men who had been deliberately chosen to administer “the 
office and work of a bishop in the Church of God.” To ignore 
this attitude and temper im both the church and its chief officers 
will inevitably permit misinterpretation of the personal ontlook 
and the official administration of those who entered the episcopal 
office a generation ago. 

To the new responsibilities under these conditions of associa. 
tion and tradition Bishop Foss brought the same qualities—and 
no others—which had given him distinction and mastery in other 
fields. He cultivated no new phases of temperament or of ex- 
pression. The arts of the ecclesiastical poseur had ever been for- 
eign to him. He did not assume them under the temptation of 
the broader opportunity. The sling and the stones from the brook 
seemed to him still sufficient. The characteristics with which the 
Methodism of the Atlantic Coast had become so familiar were not 
different from those which were soon to become a valued asset of 
Methodism in the whole world. His figure against all skies was 
clear cut. Just as the lines of form and features were strongly 
defined, so there was no shading at the edges of his character. 
However judicial in his methods, he was ever positive in his 
opinions. He never left argument at loose ends or substituted a 
dream for a syllogism. Accuracy in the use of words was only 
the outward sign of the inward grace of lucidity in the arrange 
ment of ideas. He was too sure of what he saw to be over tolerant 
with those to whom the atmosphere seemed murky, yet where 
patient inquiry touched foundations which to him were immv- 
table, when he deemed the investigation honest, his good-will was 
warm and unstinted. He was not a moral opportunist. He seemed 
never to have harbored the idea that moral flexibility is a means 
of grace or an accredited method of administration. Rightness 
was to him so thoroughly worth while that he sought it in his own 
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conduct, in that of others, and in the affairs of the church. To 
be conscious of swerving where a principle was actually involved 
would have been to him a keen distress. He cared for the essen- 
tials. If he suspected wells of salvation, in the Word or in ex- 
perience, which he had not yet found, he bored for them. He con- 
tinued to read the best books, to fraternize with the alert and 
enlightened men of all denominations, to learn the lessons of 
sacrifice and trust in the homes of the lowly and at the bedsides 
of the sick, to study carefully the drift of events and to measure 
the currents of national and community life, bringing, as I have 
said, to the common store a surprising fund of anecdote and the 
contributions of a raconteur and a wit, but ever the determinant of 
his thought, the key to his purpose, was the compelling reality of 
the spiritual life, the “depth of the riches,” the commanding 
greatness of “the things which are invisible.” These truths he 
preached, and how he loved to preach them! He preached them 
not as interesting but as vital. They were to him not the vines 
upon the pillars; they were the pillars themselves. 

It is not easy to analyze, much less to state, the grounds for 
the appeal which the office of the bishop makes to many men. It 
may be doubted if from his lips any man heard before his election 
whether the episcopacy appealed to him or not. But it is perfectly 
clear that what he found in it to give him an exalted and solemn 
sense of its dignity was opportunity ; the privilege of a wider field 
for that gospel ministry to which he felt himself appointed. 
With him it ever included the pastoral purpose and practice. He 
gave himself, to the end of his life, to the cure and the comfort of 
souls. He continued to preach, wherever the opportunity came to 
him, not by the constraint of official duty, but as a glad herald of 
a glorious gospel. He brought his best gifts of reason, judgment, 
tact, and patience to bear upon the problems of administration, 
not in the negligent temper of a mind conscious of greatness 
doomed to a petty task, but with the alertness and enterprise of 
one who counts it a joy even in least and humblest ways to serve 
the church and the Master. Quite likely, self-restraint in public 
duties became more marked. The effort of conscience and judg- 
ment to measure values and to do justly, where complex as well 
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as individual interests were involved, undoubtedly increased . 
serve and reticence. The sense of the far-reaching influence of 
his decision would, with him as with every deep-hearted bishop 
the church has had, add to the seriousness of both thought 
and mien. He would not lose the inherent right of prompt and, 
it might be, violent reaction against subterfuge, dissimulation, 
selfishness, and insincerity. Upon him the burden of multiplied 
cares, little understood in their tax upon brain and nerve and 
their pull upon heart, would inevitably show its weight. But 
everywhere throughout these years, from the very beginning, to 
him the appeal of the episcopacy was opportunity ; its answer the 
unreserved consecration to its work of all he was and whatever 
God could make him. 

That opportunity came in the obvious ways—in the routine 
of the Conferences, where in sermons and addresses he set forth 
his conception of the gospel and the meaning of the call to preach 
it; in the dedication of churches, where his ideal of the church 
was never left obscure; on the platforms of missionary meetings, 
where the assembling of his facts and the range of his vision 
set at work new forces for the world-wide conquest; in devotional 
conferences, where the depth of his spiritual life, the certainty of 
his faith, and the vivid sense of the real presence of Christ, all 
expressed in terms of personal experience, were like a revelation 
from God. Even where administrative problems were complex, 
and personal feelings might be stirred by his decisions, the dig- 
nity of his bearing, the unquestioned purity of his motives, and 
the loyalty to Christ, to conscience, and to the church which evi- 
dently commanded him, gave him as a personal spiritual foree 
an unmeasured influence. The value to the church of such a man in 
her councils can hardly be overstated. Methodism may forget but 
cannot escape from the unseen service of her strong leaders in 
the committee room and the council chamber. They, like her 
founder, are called to focus whatever powers they possess upon 
even the minutest problems of the church’s organization and ac- 
tivity. To the great boards of the church Bishop Foss brought 
his best. He initiated policies and helped to shape them. He 
advanced opinions and defended them. His method was that of 
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candor. His purpose rarely sank out of sight, to come in view 
again when tension slackened. If cautious, he was still coura- 

us, At times assertive and in manner dogmatic, he was quick 
to yield when the better course was made clear to him. Occa- 
sionally waiting, not without a sense of time lost, for others to 
arrive at positions he was himself occupying, he would seem to 
wonder at the slower approach, but his clear analysis and trench- 
ant statement have cut or untangled many a badly knotted skein. 
The eloquence of his public pleas for education, for home and 
foreign missions, for the evangelization of cities, for denomina- 
tional codperation, for social service and civic reform, will long 
ring through the land. It is worth while also to remember that 
these appeals with him were not academic. To the platform and 
the pulpit he came intensely concerned for the practical, pressing 
interests of such institutions as Wesleyan University, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, of which 
for many crowded years he had been a trustee; of the Board of 
Church Extension, both before and after its expansion to include 
home missions, and of the Philadelphia City Missionary and 
Church Extension Society, of both of which he was president; 
of the Missionary Society (later the Board of Foreign Missions), 
in which as pastor and bishop he had for more than a generation 
membership; of the cause of Church Federation, in his partici- 
pation as a delegate in the Inter-Church Conference on Federa- 
tion at Carnegie Hall, New York, and his presence at the great 
meeting in Philadelphia, in 1908, which constituted the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America—when in the noble 
voice familiar to the church throughout the world for a generation 
he pronounced at the conclusion the apostolic benediction; of the 
movements for philanthropy as represented in institutions like 
the Sanitarium at Clifton Springs and the Methodist Hospital 
in Philadelphia, of both of which he was long a trustee; and of 
those for civic reform, to which in Philadelphia, the city of his 
late residence, he gave himself with such conviction and zeal as 
to evoke the admiration and win the friendship of such strong 
political leaders as Charles Emory Smith, and such notable eccle- 
siastics as Bishop Whitaker and Archbishop Ryan. Fresh from 
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the unrecorded discussions where policies are defined, and fron 
the fields of action where they are being practically worked out, 
he came, through the three decades of his career as a bishop, t 
the public platform where to the tens of thousands of the people 
he spoke the great messages of the present day. To this intensiy. 
force was added the extensive range of his public experience, 1, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1878, in a messap 
nobly conceived and far-reaching in its influence, he carried the 
greetings of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1886 he was the fraternal delegate to the British 
and the Irish Wesleyan Conferences, and in the same year pr. 
sided over all the European Conferences. He was a delegate 
to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference in Washington in 1899, 
In 1897-8 he was in the Orient to preside over the Conferences in 
India and Malaysia and to visit the missions in China and Japan, 
Ten years later he repeated this journey around the world. The 
great mission fields he saw with the eye of a statesman and a 
prophet, and his vision, proclaimed by tongue and pen, became a 
potent force in the promotion of the church’s larger policies for 
world-wide evangelism. When motives can be weighed, when 
the radiation of influence can be reduced to terms, when the per- 
vasive power of a personality can be stated, then, and not till 
then, can the depth and range of the spiritual forces set in motion 
by the life of Bishop Foss be measured. 

As the General Conference of 1904 approached, Cyrus D. 
Foss, teacher, pastor, college president, bishop, was rounding out 
his fiftieth year of public life. For nearly half of this period he 
had devoted himself to the “ministration” of “the office and work 
of a bishop.” In the episcopal address of that year, which it had 
fallen to him to prepare and present, are the vital convictions of 8 
great believer, the ardent rallying ery of a valorous captain, the far 
vision of a confident seer. It must ever rank high among the 
official utterances of the church. In its logical arrangement, its 
clear diction, its broad range, its exact statement, and its spiritual 
warmth it bears the marks of him who wrote it. It was the mes 
sage of one who had no thought of loosening buckle or sheathing 
sword. Retirement at seventy had not been in his own forecast. 
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The action of the General Conference, by which he with others was 
placed upon the retired list, came to him as a swift, mysterious, 
unwelcome surprise. Such it was to the church at large. But, 
however general and spirited the protest, by him the mandate of 
the Conference was accepted without a murmur. At this crisis 
in his own life, in word and mien, in gentleness of spirit and grace 
of manner, he gave to the church an example of manly, dignified, 
and noble self-mastery which in all its annals has been unsur- 

. He ceased to administer Conferences, but with the relax- 
ation of official tension came a freedom for multiplied ministries 
to which with joy he yielded himself. Always the unheralded 
and unrecorded services had been his delight. From his Minne- 
apolis home he had gone out to find the humbler pulpits. In 
Philadelphia, into whose life he had entered, whose sympathy 
and love were more and more giving to his own heart comfort 
and strength, he now became a gracious, strong, home-keeping 
friend. With increasing skill he practiced the fine art of the 
comforter. Once, lifting a pen from his desk, he said to me: 
“This pen I keep for writing to my friends who are in sorrow.” 
His native tenderness and tolerance found prompter expression. 
More welcome than ever was the presence of family and kindred. 
With the gentle chivalry of a warrior who, with loosened armor, 
rests awhile, he shared these quieter years with her for whom his 
loyal devotion had deepened throughout a long public life, whose 
traits of quick intuitional insight and practical judgment were 
ever his dependence and his admiration. He craved fellowship. 
There was mellowness in his spirit. He drew closer to his friends. 
Said Bishop McDowell at his funeral: “Nearly ten years ago, 
when I was a secretary, this man came to my office, and this is 
what he said: ‘One of my friends has slipped away within a week. 
I have loved him for thirty years or more and never said so to 
him. I think he knew it, but he ought to have heard it from me. 
I shall be gone in a short time, no one knows when, and I am going 
around this morning to tell half a dozen men-—you among them 
—that I love them. I want you to know it from my own lips.’ ” 
- To me, as to others, his presence on that morning is an inefface- 
able memory. Thus he came also into my office. Such words 
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he spoke to me, not indeed for the first time, but as uttered in tha 
pilgrimage of affection there was a new note, a deeper significance 
which gathered clearness in the calm glow of the approaching 
morning. As the barriers of official caution and reserve were 
melted the warmth of a burning heart more freely broke forth 
upon his friends. 

When death in the last few months approached, withdrew, 
and again came near, this strong, good, brave man recognized one 
whom he had seen before. In the mysterious experiences of a 
crushing illness a score of years earlier they had been face to 
face and very near and the man of faith was unafraid. Out of 
the depths of darkness then he came back with visions of ineffable 
glory and new reserves of faith which became the heritage of the 
whole church. When once more and for the last time the cloud 
swept down and over his path, when he could take no further 
step, in very truth the angels came and ministered unto him, for 
that path had brought him to the gates of the eternal day. It 
was a vital, radiant, conquering spirit who on January 29, 1910, 
entered those realms of light. 

One cannot forget how he had watched his triumphant con- 
rades, one by one, pass through the gates into the City to their 
“coronation,” as he was wont to call it, with the Dreamer’s words 
upon his lips: 

“Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, | 
looked in after them, and behold, the City shone like the sun, the 
streets also were paved with gold, and in them walked many men, 
with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands and golden 
harps to praise withal. There were also of them that had wings, 
and they answered one another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord.’ And after that they shut up the gate; 
which when I had seen—I wished myself among them.” 
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Art. IL—FIFTY CENTURIES OF CHINESE CIVILIZA- 
TION—REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


We have no right to demand that China shall accomplish in 
a day reforms which even Western nations required years and in 
some cases decades to work out. The reformation of Christianity 
in Europe was accomplished only through bloody struggles in 
every kingdom in Christendom, culminating in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The purification of political institutions in Great Britain 
demanded the Cromwellian revolution, which in turn was followed 
by reaction, and in turn was followed by progress in partial stages 
for a century and a half. The French Revolution was followed 
by a military dictatorship and did not result in a republic until 
after some seventy years of struggle. The struggle for American 
independence lasted through some seven bloody years, and that was 
followed by six years of confederation, and of absence of national 
authority, before we adopted the Constitution of the United States. 
The Civil War of 1861-65 demonstrated that we still had to pass 
through one of the bloodiest contests in history before establish- 
ing the supremacy of the nation. It is idle, therefore, to dream 
that one fourth of the human race can pass from an autocratic 
government, accompanied by such official corruption, concubinage, 
cruelty, and slavery as characterized the despotism of paganism, 
to a modern representative government by sprinkling rosewater 
and waving handkerchiefs. We may anticipate a season of strug- 
gle and a demand for men of blood and iron. We must expect 
at least a reaction; and we need not be troubled if China passes 
through a military dictatorship before she settles down into a 
system of representative government; and those of us who are not 
ready to lap water had better move to more peaceful lands until 
the crisis passes. 

We maintain that there is an immense amount of latent 
democracy in China. The most striking buildings in Chinese 
cities, next to the temples, are guild houses, and the guild houses 
are of vastly more practical importance than are the temples. 
But these guilds are, to a large extent, schools of democracy. They 
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are democratic in their organization. Their officers are chosey 
by the popular vote of their members and are reélected or gy 
replaced by a popular vote at stated seasons. The guilds hays 
practically almost or quite as great influence in the government 
of the people in China, and especially in the control of business 
affairs, as has the formal government established at Peking. The 
members of the guilds compose almost all their personal and cop. 
mercial difficulties through their guild courts. The various guilds 
settle their differences with each other without interference from 
the political government. The decisions of the guilds are recog 
“nized and followed by government courts. Moreover, these guilds 
are almost universal. They exist in all the leading cities, not 
only for the people from various provinces residing in them, but 
for all kinds of commercial enterprises. The secret societies out 
of which the Taiping Rebellion grew were the development of 
guild organizations. The secret societies, which probably have 
had more to do with the present revolution than most people real- 
ize, have grown out of the extension of the guild principle to 
political affairs. Just as the guilds of the Middle Ages gave rise 
to the free cities of Europe, and to the Hanseatic League, and 
laid the foundaton for popular governments in Europe, so the 
guilds have laid the foundations in China for representative insti- 
tutions among the Chinese people. Despite the uncertainties of 
the present, and the possibilities of five, or even thirty, years of 
progress and reaction before one fourth of the human race settles 
down into peaceful progress under representative institutions, we 
predict that future historians will record with amazement the 
capacity for self-government which the Chinese will develop dur- 
ing the crisis through which we are passing. 

In order to strengthen our hearts and confirm our courage 
let us make a long review of Chinese history, and then pass from 
the facts of this review to a forecast of the future. The past at 
least is secure, and if the review is sufficiently long, and the fore 
cast for a brief period only, the former may furnish a rational 
basis for the latter. We think such a review reveals the possi- 
bility of new life and of modern institutions for one fourth of 
the human race. 
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Four facts combined make the history of China the most 
remarkable history of any people. First, China is one of the old- 
est nations on earth. The origin of Chinese civilization certainly 
goes back beyond the founding of Rome, Greece, or Macedon. 
The Chinese empire ranks in age with Babylon, Assyria, and 

t. Second, Chinese history is marked by an arrest of civi- 
lization. Chinese civilization began three or four thousand years 
before Christ; it advanced with varying degrees of rapidity until 
it reached a certain stage of progress, when civilization halted and 
remained stationary for some two thousand years. This in itself 
is not remarkable. A similar period of growth and decay has 
characterized the civilization of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, of 
Greece and Macedon. But a third fact differentiates Chinese 
history from the history of any other ancient people. The only 
exception to this rule is found in the Jews, and in their case, while 
the Jewish people have remained distinct and have not been 
merged into the common life of the race, the Israelitish nation 
has been completely overthrown and has had no separate exist- 
ence for eighteen hundred years. In China, however, not only 
have the people remained distinct, but the empire itself has con- 
tinued to exist during this entire period of arrested civilization. 
Again, the Chinese nation, whose origin dates with that of Baby- 
lon, Assyria, and Egypt, but which has continued to exist under 
an arrested civilization for some two thousand years, is now 
awakening to a new life. Whatever may be in store for the 
Chinese nation or the Chinese race, nobody any longer disputes 
the awakening of China. We have these four facts: The early 
dawn of China’s civilization, the continuance of four thousand 
years of China’s civilization, its arrest for two thousand years, 
and the renaissance of China’s civilization, constituting, in our 
judgment, the most striking phenomenon in the history of our 
globe. If we can discover the cause of this strange history possibly 
we can thus forecast the possible trend of future events. 

In our judgment the cause of all progress in an individual 
or a nation is contact with others of larger attainments. Civiliza- 
tion, as every other movement on earth, is subject to the law of 
cause and effect. Life from life is as true of mental and moral 
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and spiritual progress as it is true of material existence, Fro 
nothing nothing comes. The attempt to demonstrate the emer. 
gence of a living, progressive civilization out of the non-living js 
as vain as the attempt to demonstrate the development of lif. 
upon our globe from the non-living. Civilization, according tp 
the verdict of the most competent western writers on China, origi- 
nally came from the west—from the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, from the plains of Persia, or possibly from the valley 
of the Nile—and China’s civilization is indigenous. To our own 
minds the weight of authority is strongly in favor of those who 
maintain a common origin of the human race and the original 
migration of the Chinese from the west. But whatever decision 
may be reached as to the approximate origin of China’s civiliza- 
tion, we are nevertheless compelled to go back of this approximate 
origin to the original beginning of all civilization. If China de 
rived her civilization from nations of Western or Central Asia 
or from Egypt, whence did these earlier nations derive their civili- 
zation? Following the scientific law of cause and effect, the 
scientific principle of life from life, we are compelled to believe 
that the earliest impulses toward progress were derived from the 
Creator. Whether we accept evolution, and believe that God 
gave the impulse to creation and guided life from its earliest 
appearance in the vegétable kingdom through the countless species 
of vegetable kingdoms up into the animal kingdom and on into 
the human kingdom, or whether we believe that God created man 
entirely distinct from and without the slightest connection with all 
of his lower works in the universe, we must agree that the original 
impulse toward progress came from the Almighty. Whether 
through conscience, which seems to us to be simply the voice of 
God commanding man to choose the right and abjure the wrong, 
or whether we believe that God gave a distinct revelation to man, 
we must hold that man’s moral life and his spiritual progress 
have come from the Creator. Christ holds the central position 
in creation as well as in redemption. By him were all things 
made, and without him was nothing made that had been made. 
In him all things consist—life from life is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of science and religion. Whether, therefore, Chinese civiliza- 
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tion arose through the contact of the Chinese with the nations of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, or whether it arose (from contact 
of the original people) directly from God, we are sure that the 
original civilization arose from contact of the original people with 
some higher source of light and life than existed in themselves. 

The study of the Temple of Heaven at Peking, of the worship 
connected with that Temple, and the study of the history of that 
worship so-far as such history can be ascertained, lends some 
presumption in our own minds to the belief that this worship 
may have had some connection with Babylon or some other source 
of the worship of the true God which was developed among the 
Jews. Either there is an actual historical connection between the 
Chinese and those possessing the original revelation, or else it is 
as Paul teaches in the first chapter of the Romans: 


“For I am not ashamed of the gospel; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. For therein is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto 
faith; as it is written, But the righteous shall live by faith. 

“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hinder the truth in unrighteousness; 
because that which is known of God is manifest in them; for God mani- 
fested it unto them. For the invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made, even his everlasting power and divinity; that they may be without 
excuse; because that, knowing God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
gave thanks; but became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an 
image of corruptible man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things... . And even as they refused to have God in their knowledge, 
God gave them up unto a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
fitting... . Wherefore thou art without excuse, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest.” 


We hold, therefore, that the cause of early civilization in 
China was the contact of the Chinese with some higher source 
of knowledge, either through other nations or through a direct 
impulse from God. This principle is illustrated in our whole 
theory of education. The method of education is to put the child 
in contact with the teacher who imparts to the child the knowledge 
which he, the teacher, possesses. One of the first aims of the 
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teacher is to give the child a knowledge of the language in which 
all the wisdom of the past is stored. When the child once learns 
to read he then is in possession of the key by which he can unlock 
the storehouse and obtain the wisdom of all who have preceded 
him so far as this wisdom is embodied in that particular la 

By writing the child learns to put in permanent form the particu. 
lar knowledge which is of interest to himself and how to communi. 
cate that knowledge to others, Reading and writing are funda- 
mental in education simply because they are the means of putting 
one in possession of the intellectual riches which his ancestors have 
gained and of enabling him to communicate these riches to others 
or put them in forms which seem to him desirable for his own 
future use. Moreover, in ancient or medieval education the 
wealthy students who desired to carry their education to the high- 
est available points concluded their study by a visit to foreign 
countries. The value of such a postgraduate course was that it 
gave the student some knowledge of the civilization and of the 
progress of other nations aside from his own. As the student mas- 
tered the languages of the other nations which he visited he was 
enabled to possess himself of their intellectual and spiritual in- 
terests. 

In applying this principle to phenomena which confront us 
in Chinese civilization, we should say that the early progress of 
Chinese civilization is due either to the original contact of the 
Chinese with God or to their contact with him through the nations 
of western Asia, and through the processes by which he communi- 
cated his light and his life to these early nations. We should say, 
in the seeond place, that the arrest of Chinese civilization is due 
to the separation of the Chinese from God, either through the 
difficulty of maintaining their communication with these earlier 
nations through whom they received their earlier civilization, or 
else to the loss of communion with God through some spiritual mis- 
fortune which befell the nation. We hold, in the third place, 
that the continuance of life for the race and nation through two 
thousand years of arrested civilization was due to their observance 
of some, at least, of those principles which they had received from 
God. We maintain, in the fourth place, that the modern renais- 
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sance of the Chinese is due to a renewal of contact with the sources 
of light and life. 

We need take no time to demonstrate that Chinese civiliza- 
tion originated at least as early as two thousand years before 
Christ. This view is accepted by all writers upon Chinese history. 
The usual statements of the arrest of Chinese civilization and the 
long sleep of the Chinese nation are not quite accurate. There 
had been more progress in Chinese history than most Western 
historians recognize. In general, however, the statement is true 
that we find in China a strange arrest of civilization. Substan- 
tially the same methods of irrigating the soil by pumps worked by 
the feet, substantially the same style of making roads and build- 
ing bridges, substantially the same style of boats and houses as 
existed in the time of Confucius prevail in China to-day. Fami- 
lies are organized on the same basis of complete parental authority. 
Down to the present time the government has been a despotism. 
Slavery and polygamy still prevail as they existed one thousand 
years before Christ. The compass was known some twenty-six 
hundred years before Christ, but the Chinese never became a 
maritime nation. Gunpowder has been known in China since 
some seventeen hundred years before Christ, yet the Chinese have 
never become a warlike people. Paper was manufactured some 
two hundred years before Christ, and the art of printing by block 
types was known two hundred years after Christ, that is, twelve 
hundred years before Gutenberg. Despite these advantages prob- 
ably not over five per cent of the entire population of China could 
read and write in 1900, and Chinese writing has not advanced 
even to the alphabetic stage. I have marked in my Bible more 
than one hundred texts referring to customs in Bible times, such 
as oxen treading out the corn, clay threshing floors, separating 
the grain from the chaff by use of the wind, weighing money, grass 
growing on the housetops, making payments in advance, digging 
through the walls of houses, the wearing of sackcloth in mourning, 
women grinding at the mill, men’s shoulders worn by toil, etc., 
and find these customs still prevailing in China. Surely it is not 
necessary to multiply instances illustrating this arrest of civilize- 
tion. 
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I stated that isolation is one chief cause of arrest in Civiliza. 
tion. This isolation seems to be due to several causes, F; 
China was shut off from the rest of the world on the east anj 
south by the Pacific Ocean. Sailing ships were not able to crog 
the Pacific until the sixteenth century. From the time when the 
Chinese first entered this land, probably three thousand years be 
fore, down to fifteen hundred years after Christ, China wa; 
simply isolated on the east and south. Communication between 
China and India was barred by the Himalayas and by the huge 
mountain masses of Tibet; but south of the Caspian Sea, that 
is, across central Asia, and down the Tarin valley, there existed 
a pathway from Babylon and Assyria to China. Huntington’s Pulse 
of Asia is an exceedingly good volume with an exceedingly unfor 
tunate title. Dr. Huntington is one of the rising group of modem 
geographers ; a student of Professor Davis, of Harvard University, 
now recognized as the leading geographer of America. Dr. Hunt- 
ington shows in the Pulse of Asia that the rainfall in Central 
Asia was much greater some two or three thousand years before 
Christ than it is to-day. We have clear geological proof that the 
Caspian Sea was six hundred feet higher in early times than 
it is to-day, and that it included the Sea of Aral. Explorers find 
the remains of cities and roads in parts of Central Asia where 
to-day nothing but desert sands prevail. Indeed, it would be im- 
possible for a modern general to lead an army over the road by 
which Alexander invaded India. Hence, through the decrease of 
rainfall, the route over which the Chinese people probably passed 
in early days from Western Asia to Eastern Asia later became 
impassable, and the Chinese were cut off from the rest of civiliza- 
tion by land as well as sea. There was, indeed, a third route 
open from Western Asia to China, a route running north of the 
Caspian and over the plains of Siberia and Manchuria. This is 
substantially the route of the Trans-Siberian Railway to-day. 
But this route was so far north that the journey across these 
immense plains must be made in a single summer or else the 
caravan would perish. Despite the long distance and the hard- 
ships of the way, the Mongols gradually spread over Siberia, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria, and at times China suffered terrible 
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jevastations from these Mongols. These devastations led the 
Chinese to erect, more than two thousand years ago, the Great 
Wall, a stone and brick wall twenty or more feet high and extend- 
ing fifteen hundred miles, by which to arrest incursions from the 
north. For mounted soldiers, armed with bows and arrows and 
lances, the Great Wall was quite as effective and a hundredfold 
more lasting than are our modern defenses. Thus China rein- 
foreed her natural means of exclusion by artificial means, and 
lived from about two thousand years before Christ to fifteen hun- 
dred years after Christ isolated from the other nations of the world. 

The large size of China and the variety of her climates and 
wil enabled the Chinese to supply all their physical wants with- 
out foreign commerce, and encouraged the Chinese in keeping the 
ways barred against foreign nations. Thus centuries of isolation 
resulted in national pride and conservatism, just as similar iso- 
lation of a family or a neighborhood produces-similar results to- 
day. Isolation results in inbreeding and inbreeding produces 
infertility. The Chinese soon discovered and guarded against 
the dangers of physical inbreeding by prohibiting marriages 
within the clan; but they did not make provision against the in- 
fertility of intellectual and moral inbreeding. Indeed, the poison 
worked out to such an extent that long before the Great Wall was 
built China did not desire contact with foreign nations; and the 
Great Wall was simply China’s expression of her exclusion policy. 

It was in this condition that Confucius was born. He was 
the child of ancient China and the progenitor of medieval China. 
He became the chief human cause of the arrest of China’s civiliza- 
tion. There are two types of great men: the prophets and the 
priests ; the leaders and the conservators of the race. The prophets 
represent the higher type of humanity, as it takes more mental 
grasp, more power of the initiative, more energy and courage, to 
lead the race onward and upward, to conquer heights, than simply 
to hold the heights already mastered. But let us not disparage 
the power of the conservative. Second only to the power of in- 
spiring the race to achieve great results is the ability to preserve 
that which its ancestors have achieved; next to the ability to 
increase one’s physical strength is the ability to preserve what 
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strength one has. Next, and indeed not inferior, to one’s power 
to advance in learning is one’s ability to preserve and have ready 
for instant use all the knowledge one has mastered. Certainly 
not inferior to one’s ability to make spiritual progress is his ability 
to hold himself unswervingly to the highest point of consecratio, 
he has attained. Now Confucius, by his supreme devotion anj 
ability as a conservative, became not only the embodiment of 
isolated China, but he did more than any other man in history 
to maintain the aloofness of the empire and to preserve the ciyi- 
lization she had already achieved. It would have been a great 
achievement for Confucius to teach the Chinese how to maintain 
their material resources unimpaired from century to century, 
It was a still greater achievement for Confucius to teach the 
Chinese how to preserve their vitality and to remain a virile race 
for twenty-five hundred years. It was a still greater achievement 
for Confucius to teach this virile race how to maintain its intel- 
lectual standards unimpaired through all the changes of dynasties, 
But it was the supreme achievement of Confucius to teach one 
quarter of the human race to keep its moral standards unlowered 
from millennium to millennium. Christ is the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. He says of himself in Revelation, “I am 
he who was, and who is, and who is to come.” Jesus is the supreme 
Conservator of civilization; he is the supreme Developer of exist- 
ing institutions; he is the supreme Prophet of the future. Jesus 
is more than a Confucius, a Lincoln, and an Isaiah wrapped in 
one. But next to Jesus we regard Confucius as the greatest con 
servator of civilization who ever lived on earth. Moses is the 
only other human being who ean rank with him. Moses did 
more to create civilization than did Confucius. But Confucius 
has preserved a larger race for a longer time and with greater 
national unity than did Moses. To our mind Confucius rendered 
this supreme service to his people because he himself perceived 
more fully than any other man in China the true light which 
lighteth every man coming into the world. Confueius, through 
his reverence of his ancestors, taught the Chinese to obey the 
fifth commandment more strictly than the Jews: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the land 
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which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Along with obedience to 
the fifth commandment the Chinese have observed the seventh 
commandment, not perfectly, by any means, but more fully than the 
people of any other nation. They have combined the seventh with 
the fifth commandment in their well-known proverb, “Adultery 
is the worst of vices and filial service the greatest of virtues.” 
The Chinese are not saints on the social evil, but they never fell 
into the gross sin of sanctifying lust by making it a recognized 
part of worship, as did Greece, Rome, Babylon, Egypt, and even 
Judea at times. Chinese parents have observed more fully than 
any other people, except possibly the Jews, the first maxim of all 
sound learning, namely, “Teach your sons in childhood that which 
they must practice in age.” The father is not only father, he is 
the teacher and companion as well, bringing the son up at his side 
and training him in the trade or industry that he must practice 
asa man. Observance of the fifth and seventh commandments, 
teaching the son in childhood that which he must practice in man- 
hood, and plain living in the open air, with little opportunity for 
secret vice, helps to account for the long survival and the still 
virile character of the Chinese race. 

But a serious charge lies against Confucius. He not only 
reverenced the past and dreaded the future, and taught the Chinese 
to look backward for the golden age, but he feared all communi- 
cation with the unseen world. We may apologize for and explain 
his dread of the supernatural by the fact that the supernatural 
beings recognized in his day were chiefly evil spirits, whose wor- 
ship was demoralizing to the people. Hence, the charge of skepti- 
cism which is made against Confucius lies equally against Socrates 
and Plato. Readers of the Old Testament murvel, indeed, at the 
almost entire absence of any reference to the future life in a single 
one of its thirty-nine books. The explanation of the reticence of 
Confucius, Socrates, and Plato, and the Old Testament in regard 
to the future is the same. The children of Israel particularly 
had been corrupted by the superstitions of the Egyptians in re- 
gard to the future life. Hence the religion of the Old Testament 
insists upon holiness toward God and righteousness toward men, 
and lays almost the entire emphasis upon the blessings of religion 
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in the present life. But as to the writers of the Old Testamen, 
they never dreamed of carrying their denunciations of supers. 
tion to the point of skepticism in regard to the existence of God, 
To these writers God was the most real being in the universe 
To Plato God was the supreme first cause. Socrates believed no 
only in God, but he held a distinct personal belief in a demon, 
or spirit, who guided him in all his important decisions. One 
may say we find almost the first practical belief in the Holy Spirit 
in the life and works of Confucius, though he knew nothing of 
the name and little of the nature of that Spirit. Unfortunately, 
in his dread of foreign and alien influences he went far beyond 
the Old Testament and far beyond even Plato and Socrates in his 
skepticism. He indeed recognized the ancestral spirits, and recom- 
mended the performance of the customary sacrifices to them in 
order that these spirits might have no occasion to harm the 
Chinese, but aside from this worship of the ancestral spirits he 
advised as little contact as possible with the supernatural. Con- 
fucius did more than any other mortal to discredit prayer and to 
shut the Chinese race off from communion with God. We can 
readily understand why a young Chinese soldier, trained in the 
Western learning, said recently: “Confucius is the worst enemy 
China has ever had.” The remark is grossly unjust, but we must 
recognize that the influence of Confucius was so strongly anti- 
supernatural that it contributed more than any other single influ- 
ence to the secularization of China’s civilization. Indeed, Con- 
fucianism was so secular to begin with and was so materialized 
by later commentators that the Chinese people, with the spiritual 
instincts belonging to every race, have supplemented Confucianism 
by the superstitions of Buddhism and Taoism. 

Another fact has contributed to the materialism of China, 
namely, the fact that the worship of Heaven, which, as we re 
marked above, seems to be a survival of the worship of the true 
God, centuries ago was prohibited for the great masses of the 
people and was limited to the emperor. Indeed, the worship of 
Heaven is so fully isolated in China that it is limited to one par 
ticular spot in the empire, and any man journeying to the Temple 
of Heaven and worshiping there would be regarded as setting 
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up a claim to the throne, and at once would be treated as guilty 
of the highest treason. 

If we are right in our review of China’s history, and in the 
discovery of the cause of the arrest of Chinese civilization, then 
we may be sure that the awakening of China must follow the 
establishment of modern means of communication, on the one side, 
and the introduction of Christianity upon the other side. 

The application of steam to locomotion and the use of elec- 
tricity as a means of communication, with the immense increase 
of commerce, have brought China into connection with the modern 
world. The Boxer uprising was the last expiring effort of the 
Chinese to banish foreigners and maintain their isolation on earth. 
These physical and commercial changes inevitably brought China 
into communication with the Western world, and they were in 
themselves sufficient to lead in due time to the renaissance of 
civilization. But the chief cause of the awakening of China was 
not the invention of the steam engine and telegraphy, but the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the empire. This, indeed, preceded 
the introduction of Western inventions and Western commerce and 
was the cause of their introduction. Above all, Christianity has 
put people all over the empire into communication with God— 
the source of spiritual and moral life. It has revealed to the 
Chinese the fact of personal immortality, and furnished sufficient 
strength and a sufficient motive. The Chinese churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have furnished abundant illustrations of 
the fact that some of her members are walking the earth, not after 
the law of a carnal commandment, but by the power of an endless 
life. Christianity is the real cause of the awakening of China. 

While, therefore, we may well be anxious in regard to the 
immediate outcome of the present unrest, if we do our duty we 
need not feel any doubt as to the ultimate issue. There is one 
very serious danger which confronts Chinese civilization. Under 
the laws of God the human is not awakened to that degree of ac- 
tivity which leads to great inventions and to rapid and material 
advances until it is brought into contact with God and the moral 
and spiritual faculties are in some measure quickened. All 
writers upon civilization or upon the philosophy of history recog- 
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nize that the progress of civilization consists of the balanced ang 
orderly development of the moral, intellectual, and material inter. 
ests of man. While, in the divine order, this balanced and orderly 
progress originates from a higher spiritual and moral impulse, 
it is nevertheless possible for the pagan people coming in contagt 
with a high degree of civilization while neglecting, or, indeed, 
deliberately rejecting, the moral and spiritual cause of that ma- 
terial progress. Thus the American Indians adopted the vic0s 
of the imperfect Christian civilization which the white people 
brought to them, while rejecting the cause of that civilization: 
and the Indians, by this process, have endangered the very life 
of their race. For this same reason the contact of Western civiliza- 
tion with the native population in all the coast cities of India, 
China, Japan, and Africa has proved demoralizing to the native 
races. It is impossible for China to repeat this fatal blunder 
on an imperial scale. If she attempts to adopt simply the material 
civilization of the Western races, while rejecting the moral and 
spiritual cause of that material civilization, even the Chinese race, 
the strongest and most numerous race on earth, will be threatened 
with extinction. Herein lies the burden of the church. The 
divine Providence has delayed apparently the contact of China 
with Western nations, and the emergence of China into modern 
civilization, until he could find a church which would emphasize 
the Bible, which knew the power of prayer, which would cultivate 
Christian experience, and which had experienced’ the indwelling 
of the Spirit. Modern Protestantism fulfills these four conditions. 
Upon the rapid pushing forward of missionary enterprise depends 
the future of the Chinese race. God calls upon us to unite our 
forces and so to impress the responsibility for the Christianiza- 
tion of China upon the Christian Church as to enable us to cast 
this new civilization into Christian molds. Only through Christ 
will the Chinese survive. “In him all things consist,” or stand 
together ; outside of him civilization and governments fall to pieces, 
and sin in the form of lawlessness will sweep away the empire. 

The danger which threatens China will affect Christian civi- 
lization also; whether we will or no, we are our brothers’ keepers. 
Just as no great plague or physical disease could destroy the 
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Chinese people or the people of any other nation without spreading 
to the rest of the race, so no great spiritual disorder can destroy 
one fourth of the human race without infecting the other three 
quarters. Either we must lift the Chinese and the people of India 
and Africa up to our standards of civilization or else we shall 
sink to theirs. If we simply proceed in the development of our 
material resources, and if the Chinese master this material civili- 
zation, open up their coal and iron resources—the greatest on 
earth—and enter upon a manufacturing era and become masters 
of our material civilization, the time may come when the yellow 
races may compete in a life and death industrial struggle with 
the white races of the world. In some measure the triumph of 
civilization upon earth and the survival of Christendom de- 
pends upon the intelligence and the heroism with which the Chris- 
tian church meets the crisis which now awaits us, as well as the 
Chinese, in the far East. Upon the evangelization of China hinges 
the safety of Christendom. But, while the danger of an attempted 
settlement of China’s destiny upon a mere materialistic basis is 
real, three facts afford food for encouragement: 

First, if Christianity had never come to China the Chinese 
would still be asleep. The Manchus, with some degree of anger, 
and the Chinese, with some degree of gratitude, recognize, that 
we are at least the indirect cause of the awakening. 

Second, everything seems to be going into the melting pot, 
and Christianity has at last an opportunity to furnish the molds 
into which a new civilization of one fourth of the human race 
may be cast. Of all times in history, now is the time for Chris- 
tian churches to put forth every effort to aid the Chinese people 
in remolding their institutions and shaping their destiny. 

Third, God is watching over China and ourselves alike. He 
will cause the wrath of man to praise him, while the remainder 
of the wrath he will restrain. 


Shanghai, December 1, 1911. 
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Art. III.—SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DISPENSE 
WITH THE SOUL 


Tue late Professor William James was by no means unequivo- 
cally committed to an exclusion of the soul, the abiding self, or 
spiritual agent, as distinctive of the individual man. Still he 
thought it best in a foremost treatise to proceed on the basis of 
such exclusion. This fact, in connection with his prominence ‘in 
the philosophical world, makes it appropriate to notice, first of all, 
his position. 

An initial statement of the Professor’s standpoint appears 
in the preface to his “Principles of Psychology.” He remarks 
here: 


Metaphysics fragmentary, irresponsible, and half awake, and uncon- 
scious that she is metaphysical, spoils two good things when she injects 
herself into a natural science. And it seems to me that the theories, 
both of a spiritual agent and of associated ideas, are, as they figure in 
the psychology books, just such metaphysics as this. Even if their 
results be true, it would be as well to keep them, as thus presented, out 
of psychology as it is to keep the results of idealism out of physics. 


As the language indicates, Professor James speaks in this 
connection, not as a metaphysician, but as a psychologist. In 
the latter character he considers it ill advised to postulate a soul 
or spiritual agent. What, then, we are led to inquire, does our 
psychologist put in place of the soul or spiritual agent? What 
in his scheme provides for the continuity and unity of the mental 
life? Described in brief, the substitute which James brings for- 
ward for the soul, or abiding self, is the present thought or pulse 
of consciousness viewed as appropriating or rejecting the preced- 
ing thought or pulse of consciousness, and as effecting acts of dis- 
crimination or comparison on the terms thus brought into con- 
junction. Referring to our consciousness of personal identity he 
remarks: 

Such consciousness, as a psychologic fact, can be fully described 


without supposing any other agent than a succession of perishing 
thoughts, endowed with the functions of appropriation and rejection, and 
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of which some can know and appropriate or reject objects known, ap- 
propriated, or rejected by the rest.* 


Again he says: 

The passing thoughi, then, seems to be the thinker; and though 
there may be another non-phenomenal thinker behind that, so far we 
do not seem to need him to express the facts (i, 342). 


Once more he avers: 


The knowledge the present feeling has of the past ones is a real tie 
between them; so is their resemblance; so is their continuity; so is the 
one’s appropriation of the other: all are realities, realized in the judging 
thought of every moment, the only place where disconnections could be 
realized, did they exist... . My present thought stands in the plenitude 
of ownership of the train of my past selves, is owner not only de facto, 
but de jure, and all without the supposition of any “inexplicable tie,” but 
in a perfectly verifiable and phenomenal way... . There need never 
have been a quarrel between associationalism and its rivals, if the former 
. had admitted the indecomposable unity of every pulse of thought, and 
the latter had been willing to allow that perishing pulses of thought 
might recollect and know (i, 360, 371). 


The above statements seem quite definitely opposed to the 
postulate of a real soul or unitary abiding self. But, on the other 
hand, Professor James may be regarded as affording directly or 
indirectly very good standing ground for that postulate. In one 
connection his words read like a declaration, not merely of its 
admissibility, but also of its probable truth: 


The plain fact is that all the arguments for a “pontifical cell” or 
an “arch-monad” are also arguments for that well-krnown spiritual agent 
in which scholastic psychology and common sense have always believed. 
... If there be such entities as souls in the universe, they may possibly 
be affected by the manifold occurrences that go on in the nervous centers. © 
To the state of the entire brain at a given moment they may respond by 
inward modifications of their own. These changes of state may be 
pulses of consciousness cognitive of objects, few or many, simple or 
complex. The soul would be thus a medium upon which (to use our 
earlier phraseology) the manifold brain processes combine their effects. 
Not needing to consider it as the “inner aspect” of any arch molecule or 
brain cell, we escape that physiological improbability; and as the pulses 
of consciousness are unitary and integral affairs from the outset, we 
escape the absurdity of supposing feelings which exist separately and 
then “fuse together” by themselves. The separateness is in the brain- 
world on this theory and the unity in the soul-world; and the only 


' Principles of Psychology, i, 341, 342. 
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trouble that remains to haunt us is the metaphysical one of understang. 
ing how one sort of world or existent thing can affect or influence ap. 
other at all. This trouble, however, since it exists inside of both worlds 
and involves neither physical improbability nor logical contradiction, jg 
relatively small. I confess, therefore, that to posit a soul influenced 
in some mysterious way by the brain states and responding to them by 
conscious affections of its own, seems to me to be the line of leag 
logical resistance, so far as we have yet attained (i, 181). 


In what follows, the Professor sees fit, on the score of econ- 
omy, to drop the postulate of the soul, and to put in its place that 
marvelously endowed thought or pulse of consciousness which we 
have taken pains to describe in his own words. Since, however, 
the economy or intellectual sobriety of such a procedure may 
readily be challenged, as will hereafter appear, the paragraph 
just cited may be rated as a substantial concession to the common 
theory of the unitary abiding self or soul. A second concession to 
the same theory is rendered by the Professor’s acknowledgment 
that thought appears to us to subsist not by itself, but always 


in association with a personal subject, and, indeed, as the function 
or possession of that subject: 


It seems, he observes, as if the elementary psychic fact were not 
thought or this thought or that thought, but my thought, every thought 
being owned. . . . The universal conscious fact is not “feelings and 
thoughts exist,” but “I think” and “I feel.” No psychology, at any rate, 
can question the existence of personal selves. The worst a psychology 


can do is so to interpret the nature of these selves as to rob them of their 
worth (i, 226). 


This is an acknowledgment of great import. The fact that 
thought is not isolated, but is ever wrapped up with the conscious- 
ness of a relation to a self or owner, makes it impossible to chal- 
lenge the reality of the self without assailing the trustworthiness 
of thought, without denying the reliability of a constant charac- 
teristic of our mental experience. A third concession is contained 
implicitly, if not explicitly, in the Professor’s declared faith in 
man’s possession of genuine free will or power of alternativity. 
It is true that he counts psychological investigation incompetent 
to settle the question of free will. The ground of an affirmative 
decision he finds rather in the sphere of ethical philosophy than 
in psychology proper. But, on whatever grounds, his verdict is 
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unequivocally given in favor of free will.‘ Now to accept free 
will is logically to accentuate the idea of man as a true agent. 
It is to credit man with genuine causality ; and, since causality is 
the root idea of substance, it is to rate him as a substantial subject. 
Professor James accordingly, in his acceptance of free will, ren- 
ders a very appreciable tribute to the theory of a substantial soul 
or personal agent. 

At this point the conviction may well insinuate itself that 
Professor James has not succeeded in keeping to the purely psy- 
chological point of view. The sense of personal ownership, which 
he admits goes with every passing thought, is a capital psycho- 
logical fact, and carries the conclusion that, in the psychological 
point of view, thought is a function of the self. What, then, is to 
be done with the exercise of free will and with emotional expe- 
rience /—which also in the psychological point of view are func- 
tions of the self, being ever accompanied by a sense of ownership. 
To identify them with thought pure and simple is psychologically 
unwarrantable, for they are not known in consciousness as identical! 
with that which in any ordinary terminology is called thought. 
On the other hand, to make them functions of thought would 
be to make them functions of that which, in the verdict of conscious- 
ness, is itself a function—a conclusion which, if capable of any 
justification, is not based on psychological fact; for a man is never 
moved to say, “my thought wills,” “my thought feels,” but only 
“T will,” “I feel.” 

The plain truth is, Professor James finds so much for thought 
to do that he takes it out of the sphere of a simple activity or 
experience and turns it into a substantial agent, which might 
with better right be given a name like soul or ego, that connotes 
a variety of activities or experiences, as also their abiding ground, 
than be called by a name which stands for a single form of expe- 
rience. His choice of a psychological term in no wise saves him 
from the metaphysics which he purposes to eschew. No psycho- 
logical investigation informs us that thought can will, feel, and 
combine itself with its antecedents. Thought possessed of such a 


'The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 218, 237, 238, 245; Some Problems of 
Philosophy, pp. 138-149. 
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variety of powers is a metaphysical postulate brought in to cover 
the varieties of experience which belong to our conscious life, 
The postulate, moreover, is relatively a very unlikely one, |; 
runs squarely against our spontaneous and insistent impression, 
in that it makes the self, in whatever sense it may be recognized, 
neither the owner of thought nor the constructive agent back of 
thought. Then, too, it involves what looks like a downright in- 
possibility. How can the thought of the moment, or the evanes- 
cent pulse of consciousness, get into connection with the ante 
cedent thought in the way of combination or discrimination? 
When the one has arrived the other has departed, and departed 
in its entirety, being by supposition an “indecomposable unity.” 
Can, then, the existent effect a real relation with the non-existent! 
To the best of our apprehension the units in a succession of flash- 
lights furnish by themselves no intelligible notion of interconnee- 
tion. 

We conclude that the genial and accomplished Professor 
would have shown. superior discretion had he treated the idea of 
a soul or abiding personal subject not merely as an admissible 
notion, but as a necessary postulate. We have to deal with a mul- 
tiform power, a causality that is capable of varied manifestations, 
a subject that knows itself as persisting through long series of 
experiences. We are simply making our theory respond to the 
demands of the facts when we postulate a soul, a unitary self, 
that through all changes retains a basis of identity. _ 

A theory much more resolutely antagonistic than that of 
Professor James to the conception of a soul or unitary abiding 
self has recently been championed by Professor Ernst Mach, of 
the University of Vienna. In his inventory of reality absolutely 
nothing comes into view but combinations or complexes of what, 
in one set of connections, are termed “elements,” and in another 
set of connections are designated “sensations.” To the complexes 
belong such constituents as colors, tones, temperatures, weights, 
spaces, and times. These can be rated with equal propriety as 
belonging either to the physical or the psychical domain, since 
there is no strict antithesis between the physical and the psychical. 
The distinction between the two is only a matter of relation or 
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viewpoint. The same element which, considered in relation to 
other elements in the environment, belongs to the physical range 
rtains to the psychical range when viewed in relation to the sense 
organs. Mach observes: 
A color is a physical object so long as we consider its dependence 
upon its luminous source, upon other colors, upon heat, upon space, etc. 
When, however, we regard its dependence upon the retina it becomes a 


psychological object, a sensation. Not the subject, but the direction of 
our investigation is different im the two domains.’ 


Again he remarks: 


When I investigate the dependence of A as a given part of the 
environment upon B as another part of the environment, I am cultivat- 
ing physics; if I investigate how far A is modified by a change of the 
sense organ or the central nervous system of a living being I cultivate 
psychology (p. 42). What we have, then, is not two diverse orders of 
constituents in the world system, but one order. Reality is made up of 
shifting complexes of elements which we may rate either as sensations 
or as physical entities, according to the relation in which they are 
viewed. The whole inner and the whole outer world are composed of a 
few elements of like character, now in more transient, now in more 
stable combination (pp. 17, 18). 


The place which, in such a scheme, must be assigned to the 
self or ego is quite apparent. At most it can be construed only 
as a relatively stable complex of sensations, just as a solid body 
isa relatively stable complex of such elements as color, weight, etc. 
As a practical makeshift the ego may have no little importance. 
In dealing with bodies and avoiding occasions of pain and damage 
aman may get along best by visualizing himself as something 
distinct from his environment. But in strictly scientific con- 
emplation it is necessary to renounce this proceeding: 

The opposition between ego and world, sensation or phenomenon and 


thing, falls then away, and we have to do merely with a combination of 
elements (pp. 9, 10). 


The apparent simplicity of Professor Mach’s scheme might 
tell in its favor were it characterized by an equal intelligibility 
and congruity with the facts which need to be recognized. But 
this is by no means the case. On the contrary, very serious diffi- 


' Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhiiltniss des Physischen zum Psychischen, 
p. 14. 
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culties emerge as one attempts to look into the scheme. In the firy 
place, it is hard to understand the Professor’s way of distinguish. 
ing sensations from, and at the same time essentially identifying 
them with, the elements or constituents which make up the world of 
bodies. These elements surely are revealed only in sensation, and 
revealed only in combinations, or as pertaining to bodies; in other 
words, as constituents of the complexes which we name bodies 
But, according to the Professor, bodies are but thought symbok 
(p. 23). So the sense-organs, as falling evidently under the cate. 
gory of bodies, need to be rated as thought symbols. What, then, 
happens when an element is viewed in relation to a sense-organ | 
Manifestly, according to the given data, a constituent in a thought 
symbol is viewed in relation to a particular thought symbol. Now, 
since an element viewed in relation to a sense-organ is declared 
to be a sensation, it results that a sensation denotes a constituent 
(or possibly a plurality of constituents) of a thought symbol 
viewed in relation to a particular thought symbol. We submit 
that this is not a specially illuminating definition of sensation. 
Then, too, it seems to contain an implicit contradiction of the 
author’s position, since it implies the need of a subject which, as 
standing above both element and sense-organ, can view them in 
relation to one another. In the absence of an ego, or true agent, 
what is to perform this feat? It looks as though the attempt to 
reduce all reality to shifting complexes of elements which are dis- 
tinguished from sensations only by point of view is self-cancelling, 
That which takes the point of view is rationally to be considered 
as in some true sense above the terms compared and not sunk in 
the one or the other. : 

Again, Professor Mach is too easy-going in his attempt to 
account for such continuity in the experience of the individual 
as must in all candor be recognized. He deems that on this sub 
ject it suffices to speak of relatively stable sensations, which, as 
enduring for considerable periods, give a certain continuity to 
experience and so provide for the sense of personal identity. 
Herein the Professor seems to overlook the actual facts about sensa- 
tions. They change with exceeding swiftness. No one can tell 
how many transformations may, and commonly do, take place in 
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asingle moment. It is only by confounding likeness with identity 
that one can find license to speak of sensations as continuous for 
even a very brief interval. The sensation of this day, hour, or 
moment may be like the sensation of the preceding day, hour, or 
moment; but this does not make the one identical with the other 
any more than the ticking of a clock at a given second is identical 
with the ticking at a preceding second. If there is no other sub- 
ject than a complex of sensations, then there is no subject thas 
persists for a single hour, not to say for a single moment. The 
Professor, therefore, in speaking of what he said or thought thirty 
years before the time of writing, used language quite unwarranted 
in the point of view of his own theory. Without the abiding self 
the sense of continuous personal identity is an unmitigated illusion. 

Once more the Professor makes too light a task of explaining 
memory. Suppose we grant (with questionable generosity) that 
his postulates may provide for the possibility that one set of sen- 
sations or elements should affect a succeeding set, through the 
passing over of one or another constituent of the prior set to the 
following, still we are far from any intelligible explanation of 
memory. In memory, as we know it, there are at once an act of 
distinction and an act of identification, the recalled experience 
being distinguished from the present and being identified as an 
experience of the same subject to whom the present experience per- 
tains. The continuance of some element in experience beyond a 
given line is not an instance of memory ; neither is the occurrence 
of an experience similar to another an instance of memory. For 
memory proper there must be the double act of distinction and 
identification. And what is equal to this task except a true ego, 
a unitary personal agent? On the ground that sensations are the 
whole sum of psychical reality the most distinctive features of 
memory become utterly enigmatic. 

In justifying his exclusion of the ego Professor Mach makes 
the contention that the analogy of the world may serve to teach us 
that such a uniting bond is not necessary. “A variously intercon- 
nected content of consciousness,” he says, “is in no respect more 
difficult to understand than a diversified interconnection of the 
world” (pp. 22, 23). But, grant that to be the fact, it in no wise 
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disputes the demand for an ego. Interconnection in the sphere of 
the world gets an adequate explanation only by reference to g 
unitary spiritual Agent who incloses all things in his omnipresent 
energy. By reference to this interconnection, therefore, it is jy 
no wise possible to nullify the demand for making unity in the 
sphere of consciousness dependent on the subsistence of a unitary 
personal subject. é 

One further attempt of Professor Mach to qualify the need 
of postulating the ego or unitary self may be noticed. He refers 
to lapses of self-consciousness, or instances of alienation from the 
customary sense of personal identity, as properly reducing our 
emphasis on the unity of the individual. Doubtless some strange 
disturbances of normal self-consciousness are on record. But 
what do they prove? Do they demonstrate that such cardinal 
functions of a rational being as judging, comparing, combining, 
discriminating, and remembering can be explained apart from 
the supposition of a unitary persisting subject? Not at all. They 
do not go a step toward proving that anything less than a unitary 
subject is capable of these functions. They simply show that some 
disturbing cause may so interfere with one or another of the 
functions as to impair or interrupt the sense of personal identity 
—a result not greatly to be wondered at in consideration of the 
commonly admitted truth that abnormal bodily conditions may 
give rise to abnormal mental impressions. Moreover, the very 
fact that the disturbance of the sense of personal identity is in all 
scientific verdicts pronounced pathological is on the side of the 
reality of the persisting self-identical subject. The plain infer- 
ence is that, if only the disturbing cause were removed, the prior 
or customary type of self-consciousness would return. But if 
true self-knowledge may be recovered, the true self, the abiding 
personality, must rationally be supposed to be existent. 

Our judgment, then, is that Professor Mach has furnished 
entirely inadequate grounds for rejecting the great catholic belief 
in the soul or unitary self. 

That the attempt of the Vienna Professor to expel the ego 
should fail to justify itself can be no cause of surprise to the 
. diligent student of philosophical thinking. The attempt of 4 
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predecessor whom he acknowledges as a true forerunner, though 
executed with an ingenuity superior to that of any later advocate 
of the sensational philosophy, was far from successful. In spite 
of the extraordinary genius and subtlety which David Hume 
brought to the task of explaining experience apart from the recog- 
nition of the unitary self, he was under compulsion to grant that 
recognition in more than one connection. A striking instance is 
contained in the following sentences of the philosopher: “For my 
part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other—of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and I cannot observe any- 
thing but the perception.” 

Even a cursory analysis of this statement reveals how the 
writer implicitly affirms what he formally denies. The self as stum- 
bling on the perception is present with the perception. The self 
never, indeed, catching itself without a perception, but always 
catching itself with a perception—-since it is the self which is said 
to observe the perception—is ever on hand with the perception.* 
In truth, the passage, in full contradiction of its intent, might be 
employed to illustrate how unmistakably any experience connotes 
the self and can be severed therefrom only by an arbitrary 
process of abstraction. Other passages could be used for the 
like purpose. As Andrew Seth points out, Hume, in ascrib- 
ing a uniting function to memory and to imagination, makes the 
one and the other to serve as a kind of soul or ego.* As Thomas 
Hill Green in his exhaustive criticism very fully shows, the Scot- 
tish philosopher makes shift to sustain his sensational postulates 
only by resort to conceptions which transcend those postulates 
and implicitly contradict them: 

The mere occurrence of similar feelings is with him already that 
relation in the way of resemblance which in truth only exists for a 


subject that cam contemplate them as permanent objects. In like manner 
the succession of feelings, which can only constitute time for a subject 


1 Works, edited by Green, i, 534. 

2? Compare Robert Flint, Agnosticism, pp. 150, 151. 

*Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume, 
pp. 62, 63. 
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that contrasts the succession with its own unity, and which, if ideas wer 
feelings, would exclude the possibility of an idea of time, is yet with him 
indifferently time and the idea of time, though ideas are feelings ang 
there is no “mind” but their succession.’ 


Thus the arch sensationalist was baffled by the difficulties 
incident to a denial of the unitary abiding self. 

It is a fair induction from history that self-contradiction 
is a penalty which must fall on anyone who makes the given denial, 
John Stuart Mill was not able to avoid the penalty, and confessed 
as much when he admitted that the reduction of the mind to a 
mere series of feelings issues in the paradox that a series—one. 
term of which is gone when the next arrives—can be aware of 
itself as past and future.* Herbert Spencer had to pay the penalty, 
He virtually assumed the unitary agent in his effort to explain 
the genesis of the mental content.* In like manner he intruded 
that agent when, being hard pressed by the task of escaping sheer 
idealism, he found a guarantee of the existence of objective reality 
in the fact of our energy being resisted by an energy not our own. 
Plainly an energy conscious of being resisted is an energy con- 
scious of activity, a true ego or self. It is that or it is an illusion, 
In the latter case it could not, of course, give any trustworthy 
certification of the subsistence of external reality. 

If asked to explain the ego we should need to reply that it is 
known through its workings, and is too fundamental to be ex- 
plained by reference to aught else. Complete description is not 
to be expected. “As well might one,” remarks George H. Palmer 
of Harvard University, “ask an ultimate analysis of space or time. 
Descriptions of the functions and peculiarities of all three are 
possible enough, but neither can be resolved into anything more 
elementary than itself. Being employed each instant of our lives 
as conditions of apprehending all else, they cannot themselves be 
separately apprehended; nor on the same account can they be 
dispensed with. He who attempts to deny a personal self really 
implies its existence in the very denial. Experience involves an 


1Green, Works, i, 271. 

? Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 213. 
3Green, Works, i, 438. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, pp. 319, 320. 
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experiencer. We cannot say that we are aware only of mental 
states without introducing somebody who is aware and setting up 
a doctrine of personality the very opposite of that which is as- 
sert ed.””? 

There seems to be somewhat of a recrudescence of the sensa- 
tional theory. This may be due in part to the concentration of 
interest upon psychological data to the neglect of the wider out- 
look of philosophy proper. But, however it may be explained, 
the intrusion of the dogmas of sensationalism affords to the age 
very scanty grounds for self-congratulation. As our review goes 
to show, the most notable champions of these dogmas have dis- 
tinctly failed to sustain them. Their task has overtaxed their skill 
and they have ended in unmistakable self-contradiction. The 
ill-chosen creed to which they gave their allegiance is at once beset 
with insuperable intellectual difficulties and with grave practical 
consequences. Any scheme which cancels or seriously depletes the 
conception of personality cannot be, in the long run, of health- 
ful tendency. 


1The Problem of Freedom, pp. 74, 75. 


barry CGiliten 
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Art. [V.—THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR UNIONS 


A scion of the house of Rockefeller gave the nation a picture 
of the evolution of a multimillionaire. It was deftly done. A 
capital stroke of art from the plutocratie point of view. Sean it 
again: A modern gardener had a bush, bearing a hundred roses, 
He clipped all the young blooms, except one which was the most 
promising. All the vitality and vigor of the sturdy plant, the 
flood of sap and strength sings up the capillaries into its expansive 
bosom and in fullness of time we enjoy the size, symmetry, color, 
and odor of the prize American Beauty and forget the ninety and 
nine untimely inferiors immolated to perfect this climax of floral 
loveliness. A fragrant similitude surely ; a charming lesson in eco- 
nomics, but inept and meaningless, as it omits the one essential 
element in the equation, which is, conscious life. The disinherited 
human suffers when cut off; the rose branch knows no pang. This 
sophistry is the asp in the petals of the oil man’s exquisite flower. 
The abyss between the vegetable and the human is unplumbed 
and unspanned, and the analogue is therefore inadequate. Let me 
present in a less poetic parable the wage-earner’s survey of the . 
same matter. A certain farmer in the Middle West won every 
prize for fat swine at the county fair. Each year he bore off the 
blue ribbon and lucre appendant thereto. His neighbors tried in 
vain to wrest his laurels from him. They bought pigs from the 
identical litter and feed from the same dealer. They cooked, 
spiced, and steamed it. They fed it to the Berkshires without 
stint, even coaxed and entreated the bristly people of the sty to 
have a little more of the same. It was vain, however, for the 
envied granger always produced a porker a few pounds heavier 
than the others. Finally they bribed his secret from a freckled 
hired man in his employ. The successful breeder was a psycholo- 
gist. He knew that the creatures had, each beastie of them, a 
soul, a wee, vulgar, aborted, unperfumed soul, to be sure, but yet 
such as could be harnessed and employed to bring hard cash to 
students of porcine soteriology. When the big fellow, a fortnight 
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before the show, stood gorged before the overflowing trough, and 
would not eat another morsel, and even his capacious maw had a 
surfeit, then the philosopher of the pen let in a starveling shoat, 
held in leash by a strap, and permitted him to approach within 
two feet of the appetizing food. When the primitive nubbin of a 
soul in the larded depths of the glutted favorite heard the squeals 
of the famished razor-back he dipped in his snout once more and 
cleaned the dish, lest the small and hungry newcomer should get 
a taste of the abundant store. Thus the last ounces were added to 
the ponderous captain of the bacon trust and the victory legally 
assured. The difference between sheared rose buds and sheared 
men is that one feels, the other merely falls; one weeps, the other 
only withers; one prays heaven to help him and his brood, the 
other simply perishes. Between these two are astral dimensions. 
I saw my honored sire (sweet be his rest), when the pruning 
knife cut down his employer and cast him adrift in winter, look 
upon his family on Christmas morn, shaken with anguish, say- 
ing, “Children, I have no gifts for you and no money to buy them.” 
He sat and wept for us as we gazed across the frozen fields and 
wondered why earth was so cold and he so sorrowful, and I assure 
young Creesus, no clipped flowers ever felt half the grief that tore 
our tender souls that holy day. The retort is always ready, “This 
is the common fate, the universal law—the weak must go to the 
wall, the fittest must survive.” I aver that this code of the jungle, 
this plea of the wolf pack, this ethic of Arachne, is outworn. 
Christ cast it to the scrap heap. It has no suggestion of Naza- 
reth, where he toiled, or sanction of Calvary, where they nailed 
his arms wide enough to take in “the least of these.” If this 
glacial law yet has free course and the feeble must fail, if the 
devouring shark is our symbol, and not the lamb, and the vampire 
our emblem instead of the dove, it is time to focus our ken on 
human grief, and twenty million Christians should ask the reason 
why. In this dark hour when union labor has been so basely 
betrayed by a few pitiless and abnormal advocates of violence, 
shame is cast on the whole movement, and we who are part of it 
bow our heads to the storm and bide our time. The apostolic 
band had its Judas, the American republic its Arnold, and this 
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righteous cause will not halt long but go on, not without suffering, 
up the flinty slope to final triumph. A novice in reasoning, an 
apprentice in experience can see that the union is a biological 
necessity for breadwinners at this stage of industrial develop. 
ment. When I earned my first dollars in a mill my boss handed me 
the money on Saturday afternoon with a pleasant word of human 
interest or kindly advice. My last employer I never saw, nor did 
anyone see him. My salary was pushed at me in an envelope 
from a window by a hireling like myself who said no word as the 
line of workmen went by. I did not know the corporation. It 
was all impersonal, bloodless—soulless. I was hired by no one, 
discharged by no one, and I had not even a name, but was number 
twenty-three. There was no heart under the ribs of the huge 
legal machine. Our young lives went into it like the fresh sweet 
apples into the cider mill. Baldwin, Russet, Bellflower, and 
Blush, a stream of yellow profits flowed steadily, and as one crop 
was used up another came on. When bewildered at my first task 
I could talk it over in natural fashion and go back to my toil 
soothed. I had a place for defense, though even then the “gaffer,” 
as his title hints, had the advantage. What chance has a poor man 
now if he goes a little wrong or is cruelly belied or jealously mis- 
judged? He is helpless and dares not risk his children’s bread by 
any protest; as well send an unarmed soldier against a Gatling 
gun as one lone workman against a rich corporation. His spirit 
is broken before he can get through the barred gates to ask for 
justice. So the workers had to affiliate, band together, to try to 
help each other and deal on equal terms with combined wealth 
and allied ownership, of the tools of the trades asking for collective 
bargaining, shorter hours, and a living wage. These men, in their 
guilds, are fine grained and fraternal. There is naught in their 
pledges or obligations but is based on the Book, or ballasted with 
the moral law. Their plans are rooted in the nature of things and 
supported by Revelation. They shame many others in some 
reaches of kindly brotherhood. I can remember when men were 
overworked by the trick of setting a swift expert to do a share, 
and forcing all others on the same job to keep pace with him. Oft 
have I seen those naturally a little slower straining to keep up and 
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at last dismissed, crushed by an unfair rule. Now a proper meas- 
ure of work is fixed by the union and the slave-driving abolished. 
The strong are helping those who need aid. Is not this the second 
great commandment? Is it not the latest born of our Saviour’s 
“heavenly twins”? Does it not quadrate with the Golden Rule? 
Is their motto not eloquent: “Each for all—all for each”? I 
will undertake to find something Jike this in my New Testament. 
Paul knew it and it is only Jesus’s idea of the Fatherhood brought 
down to date and written on a wage-earner’s “working card.” I was 
a member of a “labor union” forty years ago. I am a member of one 
now, and I expect to die in good standing in the Methodist Church 
and in the Bricklayers’ “Local,” for in both I find my kind of folks, 
and the sacred is balanced by the secular. Looking back four 
decades I see a gain in almost every department of labor. The 
toilers who carry civilization forward are not foes to the church. 
Let no man affirm this. They are not callous to religion. I have 
broken bread with them on the wall, and to them at the altar. 
I know their hopes, fears, ideals. Some are ignorant, some fool- 
ish, some carnal; all sinful and sadly astray like the rest of hu- 
manity, but stumbling gropingly upward, and, at the core, sound 
as a nut, full of mercy and love. I note a distinct advance on their 
part toward the Kingdom. It is dawning on them that the church 
is their real friend, that the road to the goal is long and steep and 
all up grade and they need help. I wish every clergyman had to 
learn a manual trade. Working with the hands sweats out many 
sickly theories, makes the mind eupeptic and puts one on the 
granite of actuality. He sees the formidable front of “things as 
they are.” Even the preacher’s speech is often a foreign dialect 
to them. It is academic, bookish, cloistered. The average min- 
ister of this age goes from high school to college, then to the semi- 
nary, then to the pulpit. Often he never earned a dollar by hard 
work. He gives a sermon on “Capital and Labor” and they go 
to hear him. His first words offend them; he says, “Jesus was 
a laboring man.” He was not and the hearers know it. Literalists 
say he was a carpenter, critics say he was a farmer, he says he 
was a Shepherd. All these demand skilled labor. As well call 
all Chinese “coolies” as all wage-earners laborers. Unionists 
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reserve this for untrained workers. They are “mechanics,” proud 
of their skill and handiwork. 

Then the parson proceeds to tell them what they should do 
in the pending strike or lockout. He denounces the “boycott” 
right eloquently and with some asperity withal, but says nothing 
about the crushing “blacklist” which, because a journeyman faced 
an employer in New York, hunts him from the gates of employ- 
ment in every city between the oceans and sets all the hounds of 
starvation on his track. The orator is like one who was reared 
upon an I]linois prairie and never saw a bit of water broader than 
a duck pond telling old sailors what to do in a storm at sea. His 
speech betrays him. He has not been initiated. His hearers 
grow weary and soon depart, reciting some lines like these: 


At the break of day and set of sun we hear their heavy tread, 
God's old brigade, all undismayed, they battle for daily bread; 
And they laugh to know that, long ago, the Lord of life and death 
Fared forth at dawn, and home at dusk, with them in Nazareth. 
Foreheads white for lack of light, or brows all brown with grime, 
Their garments black with soot and slack, or gray with the mason’s lime, 
They ring the trowel, push the plane, they travel the stormy deep, 
They click the type and clang the press when loved ones are asleep; 
Thro’ the city street and the country lane their lusty voices ring; 
By the roaring forge in the mountain gorge this cheery song they sing: 
“O we march away in the early morn, 
As we did since the world began. 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn; 
Leave a share for the workinginan.” 


Some are workmen coarse and strong, and some are craftsmen fine; 
They set the plow, they steer the raft, they sweat in sunless mine; 
They lift the sledge and drive the wedge, they hide with cunning art 
The powder where the spark can tear the mountain's stubborn heart; 
They reap the fields of ripened grain and fill the lands with bread; 
They make the ore give up its gold beneath the stamp-mill’s tread; 
They spread the snowy sail aloft, they sweep the dripping seine; 
They waft the wife a fond farewell, and ne’er come home again. 
But they march away in the early morn, 
As they did since the world began. 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn; 
Leave a share for the workingmar. 


They make the fiery furnace flow in streams of spouting steel; 
They bend the planks and brace the ribs along the oaken keel; 
They fold the flock, they feed the herd, they in the forest hew, 
And with the whetstone on the scythe beat labor’s sweet tattoo; 
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They climb the coping, swing the crane, and set the capstone high; 
They stretch the heavy bridge that hangs a roadway in the sky; 
They speed the shuttle, spin the thread, and weave the silken weft; 
Or, crushed to death amid the wreck, they leave the home bereft. 
But they march away in the early morn, 
As they did since the world began. 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn; 
Leave a share for the workingman. 


In ancient days they were but serfs, and by the storied Nile— 
Unhappy hordes!—they drew the cords around the heathen pile; 
Where Karnak, Tyre, and Carthage stood, where rolls Euphrates’ wave, 
Grim gods looked down, with stony frown, upon the hapless slave. 
That day is past, thank heaven! No more does Man the Toiler bow 
His mighty head with fear and dread; for he is master now. 
His hand is strong, his patience long, his wholesome blood is calm, 
Within his soul sits peace enthroned, and on his lips this psalm: 
“O we march away in the early morn, 
As we did since the world began. 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn; 
Leave a share for the workingman.” 


We are told the unionist propaganda is sometimes unbridled 
and reckless. These are sure characteristics of youth. The pres- 
ent phase of this movement is new born and is now and then tu- 
multuous and crude. Our Christianity in the first century had 
some crass notions and imperfect visions. Our republic amazed 
staid Europe for several decades with its uncouth manners and 
explosive shirt-sleeved diplomacy. Our belligerent temperament 
and percussive “whip all creation” attitude were but the efferves- 
cence of adolescence and not abnormal in a growing youngster. 
Milton paints the creative lion of Genesis springing immediately 
from the earth, “pawing to get free his hinder parts.” So this 
swarthy, thick-muscled giant of toil, seeking a fair share of God’s 
bounty and the products of his own skill, rocks the land with 
paroxysms of birth. Until 1824, in England the law made any 
united effort to increase wages or decrease hours a felony. It 
was branded a conspiracy, with dire penalties. This battle for 
betterment really began over thirty centuries ago. The lava of 
protest has seethed under the. crust of the conventional order, 
sometimes bursting forth and searing in its wrath all within its 
reach. Let us be gentle in our judgment, friendly in our approach 
to this clan. They represent the disinherited masses of Adam’s 
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progeny. The movement is world wide, age long, and soul deep. 
Half our race is hungry all the time, half the other half heated 
with a sense of wrong when they see a few bogged in unearned 
wealth, whose eyes stand out with fatness, while their own dap. 
lings go pinched and sad, shut out from much of the riches the 
Father made for all his children. The average wage in 1910 
was $450, the average product $3,200. Who gets the greater 
share? Why is his portion so mean? He reads of monkey din- 
ners in city mansions, of golden platters at luxurious feasts, of 
dogs in silken blankets, and cats lapping cream from silver cups, 
while he begs the grocer to trust him for potatoes and craves from 
his fellow men a chance to toil. I wonder his heart does not break! 
Take this fresh hope of better days through unionism from him 
and I would tremble for the commonwealth. Do not insult or 
scorn this cause. It is in accord with Heaven’s law. The stars 
in the sky, the deer on the hills, the quail in the stubble, the fish 
in the sea, the violets in the meadow are unionized. They move 
and graze and sing and swim and bloom together. They will 
not be kept apart. If this expansion is denied I foresee danger. 


John Hay tells in Jim Bludso how the boat came racing along 


With a nigger squat on the safety valve 
And the furnace crammed rosin and pine, 


and how the boiler burst and the craft was burned. Let no black 
prejudice spawned in the dark ages choke down the lid on this 
safety valve of aspiration lest our ship of state be imperiled. 

I offer two reasons why church and unions should come 
very close together and go to their work hand in hand. First: 
The Bible is a breadwinner’s book. It begins with the story of 
a gardener and ends with the Apocalypse of a fisherman. From 
Abel, the flock-master, to Aquila, the webster, its aristocrats are 
all engaged in manual work. Each of the worthies of the Old 
Testament has on his brow the coronet of honest perspiration 
and the tall nobles of earth to whom Elohim gave the bread of 
life took it in the hard hand of toil and offered it to others. The 
founder Abraham, the lawyer Moses, and the singer David of the 
Jewish nation were all shepherds. The four corner stones of the 
New Testament are all weavers. Peter, James, and John wove 
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nets, and Paul wove tent cloth, while the capstone of it was a 
carpenter. Hoes, sickles, goads, axes, planes, trowels, and oars 
flash all through Holy Writ. Take the workers out and it would 
be the same as taking the color out of the rainbow. There are 
some social mandarins mentioned therein, as Aaron, Solomon, 
Ezra, and Luke, but they are not of the spiritual wluminati. They 
did not bend the heavens or push wide the portals everlasting. 
A faith built on such a library should have a warm place for 
those who “labor and are heavy laden.” 

Second: They are our hope. They represent the “multitude” 
on whom Christ looked with compassion—not with fear or mirth, 
or scorn or pessimism, but with fellow feeling. Wesley foreboded 
the day when rich men should be necessary to Methodism. That 
day has not come. They are helpful, if humble and liberal, but 
commoners are essential. A church cannot be built on checks. 
It needs folks. Cash can be utilized, but it is not the great desid- 
eratum. In the best days the church ever saw she had little; 
opulent persons are usually out of reach when the pastor needs 
them. In this time of easy and comfortable travel and palatial 
hotels they are at Palm Beach or Pasadena in winter, or the lakes 
or mountains in summer. Prayer and class meetings know them 
not. Even when home they are so busy getting ready to go some- 
where they cannot enter into parish plans. The commonalty is 
ever there and the workers have money at need. Our people gave 
about forty millions for all purposes in 1910. It came largely 
from the plain people. They get a full share of the ten million 
of national increase every day. Looking into meeting houses on 
my rounds I note no lack of wealth, but sad dearth of people. If 
we had them, as burning John of Epworth said, all would be well. 
Large congregations will give out money naturally to help the 
world as beechen logs in a backwoods fireplace send sparks up 
the wide flue to the cold darkness outside and fill the house with 
color and warmth. I have heard it said Methodism was born in 
a university—Well! The Lusitania was born in a shipyard, 
but her career began when she leaped into the sea. Then she was 
born again! Our church found its native element among such 
folk as make the unions now: Miners, delvers, navvies, spinners, 
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weavers, farmers welcomed her. She cheered, cultured, developed 
them, and, if the old spirit returns, will do so again. They need 
us, too, in their fight for an opportunity, on a higher level of 
living. I rejoice in their growing strength. In a rural district 
a hickory nut fell into the hole in the center of a cast-out millstone 
by a country road. It struck root in the soil and grew toward 
the sky, until its well-knit trunk filled the aperture in the encir- 
cling rock and hundreds came to study the struggle between life 
and death. With all its thews it braced its power against the 
strangling grip of the unyielding girdle. Its stout heart called 
with a thousand leafy tongues upon the cosmos for help, which 
Samsoned it one morn in spring with irresistible strength and 
early passers-by saw cleft halves of the vanquished adamant lying 
near and the verdant Hercules standing free at last, while the 
whispering wind in its branches said, “Well done!” 

So shall century-clenched injustice fall from the soul of man 
and the sad spirit of the toiler be summered with the approval of 
all who hate tyranny and love righteousness. Even now the 
union is doing a pioneer work of high value. It is the only native 
institution that can take hold of the male foreign-speaking immi- 
grants. The churches stand appalled at this polyglot influx and 
move their sanctuaries miles from their colonies. Reformers are 
bewildered, statesmen are baffled by this grave problem, only the 
Labor band can gentle him. It knows every tongue from the 
fiords of Norway to the bazaars of Ispahan, for it “drank from 
the same canteen” and a “fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
It has organized, officered, drilled the Hun, Greek, Pole, and 
Italian; lifted them from helpless helots to allied efficiency and 
American self-respect, which is a long step toward Christian citi- 
zenship. The organization is an unconscious John the Baptist, 
preparing the way, and, perhaps, like Cyrus of old, the Lord 
girded it when it knew it not. Let us remember that the trade 
unions of the Roman empire, chartered by Numa, furnished the 
strong trellis over which the heavenly vine ran full-fruited and far 
in the days of the fathers. It is said, “A friend is one who comes 
in when all the world goes out.” At this moment there is an 
exodus from the vicinity of the union. Its fair-weather champions 
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are departing and Fabian arrows are sharp in its flesh. Let them 
go! Now is the time for the church to walk in, to sit down and 
say little, but show neighborliness and the red blood of comrade- 
ship. Let aloofness, which has weakened both, be put away. If 
the toiler is silent and stoical, bear with him. If to your brief 
homily he quotes Kipling, 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 

Exactly where each sharp point goes; 


The butterfly beside the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad, 


believe me, he does know. He has the blue prints, specifications, 
front elevation, and cross section of the whole matter. He reads 
that a man “accumulated” three hundred millions, not “earned” 
it Noman in this wintry world, where whitelipped want walks 
everywhere and babies moan for bread, where God’s resources 
are intended for all, and sufficient for each if distributed, ever 
earned this sum or a third of it. He only captured it by a favor 
of chance or force of superior talents. He grimly recalls that 
“accumulation” was the method of Captain Kidd and Pizarro, 
as it takes no account of weakness, suffering, honor, or duty. This 
ungraceful man may be rude of tongue and may repel initial 
advances of friendship, pondering the iron facts that his wee 
Mary must grow up in a tenement street, where rent is cheap and 
sin is bold. A lily planted in asphalt sprinkled with vitriol would 
have the same chance to thrive as her pure soul amid such scenes, 
and his bright boy must pick coal in a mine or sort wool in a shed, 
when he should be lulled in nature’s arms, in balmy orchard lanes, 
or wading buttercup meadows, where the brooks loop their liquid 
riatas in the grass, against the day when he could win the college 
prize and face his future fully armed. His lips quiver, his head 
bends, a mist rises in his eyes, he thinks the “life that now is” 
badly messed and muddled, whatever the life to come may be. 
He is not bitter or vindictive. The direct action of a few desperate 
brothers he deprecates and denounces. He knows dynamite is 
no cure for any ill. It is unholy, inhuman, reactionary. He does 
not seek to destroy the present structure of society; he only asks 
fair play and the open road to a higher life. Judge the union by 
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its best, not by its worst. Paul cried, with lifted hands in chains, 
“Remember my bonds.” He could not do all he would! Labor is 
beset with bitter conditions. To fling censure is easy, and gelat- 
inous essays concocted from a denatured Bible are useless, The 
church should at any cost keep near the union, the clergy should 
join it, speak for it, give Labor Day services with fit address and 
special hymns, attend its sick beds and funerals, be slow to criti- 
cize and swift to serve. All this for many reasons, but chiefly for 
this: As Itasca from its silver bowl spills the Mississippi through 
our land, bringing its blessings of plenty and of power, so poured 
from the bosom of the woodworker of Nazareth this river of 
Life which is the salvation of nations and healer of mankind. He 
who had free choice of classes and conditions at his birth selected 
no jeweled dame for mother, or titled dignitary for sire, or palace 
for home, or ivory cradle for slumber, but with the full consent of 
his divine-human nature and the approval of his heavenly Father, 
said, “These are my ain folk, jthe humble poor and plain folk” 
of a far-off Syrian town, where his lowly workshop stood, and 
In the summer evenings with the daylight growing dim 
The children used to gather in the street 


To hear Him softly singing an ancient Jewish hymn 
With the rustle of the shavings round his feet. 


What AC 





The French Revolution 


Art. V.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Tue French Revolution in all its deeper elements was a con- 
densation of the history of the race, a repertory of all social and 
political problems, and the latest and most complete of all the 
great crises through which the human family has passed. It had 
an uncontrollable zeal of devotion and a contagious faith because 
it was a conscious advance toward a complete realization of the 
destiny of mankind.’ Man is man, and not a mere senseless 
mechanism set to grind out the imposts and exactions of an irre- 
sponsible and tyrannical aristocracy in state and church!—so 
thundered the earlier and better leaders of the great upheaval 
when they called forth the populace against their rulers. The 
fearful madness, the delirium of blood, which accompanied its 
beginnings was not more insane or brutal than the prolonged tyran- 
nies on which they took such awful vengeance. Despite these 
ghastly accompaniments the Revolution imparted democratic and 
humanizing tendencies to international sociology and politics. Its 
abominable cruelties could not finally conceal the general aspira- 
tion for liberty, equality, fraternity. A completely new turn was 
given to the domestic and foreign affairs of the world’s most power- 
ful empire. The state of parties in our young republic was pro- 
foundly affected, and for a whole generation the axioms of the 
older statesmanship and diplomacy were shattered. For a like 
period the Revolution dictated the character and complexion of 
national alliances and produced some historical figures such as 
have seldom been seen on the stage of human affairs. It gave 
distinct occasion to the guardian care and sagacity of Washington, 
the cold and stately genius of Pitt, the warm and enthusiastic 
humanism of Fox, the burning invective of Burke and the colossal 
achievements of Napoleon. It is not surprising that the contempo- 
rary nations reeled before the impact of this sudden and organized 
destruction of old and assured forms and revolted from the heart- 
rending carnage which bespattered the Reign of Terror. Such 


' Frederic Harrison, The Meaning of History, p. 172. 
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aversion is even now laudable, but after we have indulged it we 
must return to the underlying causes which produced this disrup- 
tion and assess our intelligence until they are found and examined, 
Rhetoricians, poets and preachers have dealt freely on the lurid 
side of this fearful and solemn movement ; they have overrated the 
relative importance of its follies, crimes, and failures. The tragic 
and romantic features have thus obscured the solid and enduring 
fruits. It was Edmund Burke, and Burke not at the prime, but 
in the sunset of his glorious career, who generated the dire appre- 
hensions and pronounced the stern judgments which have always 
darkened the receptive mind. One writer says of him, “A voice 
like the Apocalypse sounded over England and echoed in all the 
courts of Europe. He poured the vials of his wrath into the agi- 
tated heart of Christendom and stimulated the panic of a world 
by the wild pictures of his inspired imagination.” Thomas Car 
lyle disturbed the reckoning of Burke and compelled the men of 
learning to revise their verdicts and return in a confirmatory 
attitude to the earlier and truer views of men who were not com- 
mitted to a sordid and purposeless reaction. Since Carlyle’s 
noble work appeared, Aulard, Belloc, Lord Acton, and Frederic 
Harrison have given descriptive, psychological, scholarly, and lit- 
erary estimates of the Revolution; estimates couched in terms of 
force and beauty, which are necessary for the proper apprehension 
of the birth of modernism and all it portends. From their writ- 
ings it is clear that 1789 was the annus mirabilis of the last two 
centuries, the offspring of germinal centuries which preceded. It 
dated a transformation as well as witnessed a convulsion. Its 
surface movements were violent beyond words, yet its inward 
spirit never ceased to be one of organic evolution and continued 
progress. It crippled ecclesiastical and monarchical prerogatives 
and practically destroyed the temporal power of the Papacy. It 
released the pent-up energies of European democracy into a thou- 
sand channels of activity. It ushered in a period which has always 
been the center of social and political gravity for the world at 
large. Indeed, from whatever standpoint history now in the mak- 
ing is viewed, wherever its operations are found, and whatever 
the color of our sympathies, the traces of that unparalleled cata- 
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clysm are unmistakably present, and they will continue to be pres- 
ent for a long time to come. 

Many may have wondered why France was the crater for 
this voleano, since in every country calling itself civilized men 
labored to the one end of readjustment and amelioration of burdens 
and abuses. Some things they did well, other things they did ill, 
and generally they acted in a tentative and unscientific way with- 
out any suspicion of the mighty powers they were generating. 
Considered from the philosophical standpoint, the Revolution was 
Anglo-American in essence though it was French in expression. 
David Hume, Adam Smith, and Joseph Priestley nursed the pinion 
which impelled the steel. In the realm of social and economic 
reform Bacon and Locke, Bentham and Howard, were quite as 
universal as Turgot and Mirabeau, the Girondins and the Cor- 
deliers. The ideas which were afterward bent to some base and 
ruinous ends were among the best and most humane entertained 
by advanced thinkers, and if it is true that all men have shared 
the best results of the crusade it is equally true that the repre- 
sentative men bore their part of the preparatory labor. But in 
France the onset between medievalism and modernism had 
not a solitary buffer to break the force of the inevitable collision. 
Two opposing elements had come to the point of contact and the 
explosion horrified the governments of mankind. In America, 
always the home of freedom, the pretensions of the British crown 
—which was really at that time a mask for a Germanized oli- 
garchy—had been overcome by the successful resistance of the 
thirteen States, first led in battle and then welded into national 
unity and consciousness by the illustrious Washington. In Hol- 
land and Germany the Reformation had transferred some rights 
and privileges to the people. In Britain not only the Reforma- 
tion but two revolutions, the Cromwellian and the Revolution of 
1689, had abolished the Stuart dynasty and dictated their own 
terms to the House of Hanover. Feudal conditions were scotched, 
if not killed, compromises were effected, a balance of power was 
struck, and the various offices of state were redistributed in their 
duties and responsibilities. But in France the opposite was the 
case. There the vast disturbance of the Reformation was resented 
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because it seemed to threaten the national traditions of the Gay), 
It so happened that the French people were the heritors of the 
unbroken Roman legend, both in pagan and Christian forms 
Their temperament and geographical position made their nation 
the decisive center of the struggle for the reformed faith. After 
a long and sanguinary conflict the absolutism of the Cesars over. 
came the protest of the Huguenot. For two hundred years the 
method of rule became more personal until it culminated in the 
artificial splendor of Louis XIV. Now any personal rule js 
always in peril; it depends upon its dignity, its persuasiveness, 
its charm. And when the pompous ritual of the Court at Ver. 
sailles lost its meaning the union of the throne with the nation 
sickened and died. It is somewhat difficult for an outsider to 
thoroughly appreciate the hold the kings of France had so long 
and thoroughly maintained. The institution they embodied had 
increased in consciousness and in executive claims from the 
seventh to the eighteenth century. It had won and established the 
frontiers, repressed anarchy and rebellion, and had decreed that 
church and state were one. As a system it was personalized in a 
man who was privately and publicly worshiped. His spoken 
word was law; he could make war and impose peace ; his private 
decision became in a breath a public weal or woe. Richelieu’s 
genius and Mazarin’s Italian cunning were employed to establish 
and enlarge these powers. While the Ironsides charged at Mars- 
ton Moor, and the Pilgrim Fathers cast anchor in Plymouth Bay, 
and Pym, and, later, Somers, planned a redisposition of constitu- 
tional justice, these Premiers of France erected the idol the 
Jacobins were to pulverize. When Louis XIV died the monarchy 
seemed as secure as does that of England today. But the seeds 
of death were in it, the Zeitgeist had declared against it, and the 
ineapacity of Louis XV confirmed the declaration. The trifling 
vanities which ushered in annihilation were the dances of the 
decadent. The fabric was undermined, and the last thud came 
when national bankruptcy and starvation invoked the Assembly 
and all that followed in its train. One can imagine no other result, 
and in any case the doom of the monarchy could not have been long 
averted. 
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Frederic Harrison gives a brief but pregnant description of 
the state of affairs in this closing act of what had been a pictur- 
esque and powerful drama. France was desolated by the long 
wars of the Grand Monarque. She had never recovered from the 
Edict of Nantes, the banishment of the reformed people, and the 
monstrous extravagance of the titled nobility. Incredible dis- 
organization clogged the wheels of administration, incoherent au- 
thorities spread a network of contradictions over every province, 
criminal justice was as barbarous as civil justice was impossible, 
torture was freely employed, and Madame Roland states that the 
summer nights were made hideous by the yells of victims dying 
after being broken on the wheel. To all but the noble and the 
wealthy a civil cause spelt ruin, a criminal accusation was a risk 
of mutilation and judicial butchery. Corruption everywhere pre- 
vailed. Thousands of hereditary offices existed. Sinecures were 
created for the purposes of sale to the highest bidders. The reve- 
nues were farmed out and the leeches who collected them made 
enormous gains. The deficit in the national treasury grew at the 
rate of twenty millions of dollars annually. Louis XV spent in 
one year forty million dollars and gave one of his mistresses ten 
millions during her supremacy. More than half the land of 
France was held by the peerage and the clergy, and they were 
exempt from taxation. A fifth of the soil was in mortmain, the 
inalienable property of the church. The one third which belonged 
to the peasantry was bound by an endless list of restrictions. Each 
guild was a separate organization, every state had its local tariffs. 
The peasant was crushed to serfdom and agriculture ruined. 
Arthur Young has dreadful passages in his well-known work writ- 
ten after a personal survey which he made in 1787 and 1789. 
He speaks of haggard men and women wearily tilling the soil, 
eating black bread and roots and living in windowless smoky 
hovels. They fed on the grass. While many lived on alms, more 
died of starvation. These abuses were collected in one awful 
volume and ravaged the land without the least compensating 
check. They existed on a scale and with an impenetrable 
array found nowhere else. In England the nobles numbered 2,000, 
in France 100,000; the entire body of the British clergy was not 
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much more than 20,000, in France it far exceeded five times 
that number. Upon this outrageous misrule, which was the nega- 
tion of God, fell the sudden destruction of an afflicted people; a 
people deprived of the health and sanity of a pure religion and 
driven to desperation by the countless and abnormal iniquities 
they had so long and so patiently endured. 

The foregoing statements help in explaining the localization 
of the Revolution. But some historians have wrought its causes 
and consequences into a circular chain. Each link in this chain 
is a living, acting man, and a few words are necessary concerning 
four of these men. 

The incipient overthrow of the ancient regime began in the 
intercourse of Voltaire with the humanists, the free-thinkers, and 
the economists of England. He spent three of his youthful and 
impressionable years in their society, and he eventually gave 
their radicalism a hearing it could not obtain at home. He advo- 
cated his cynical proposals with a mordant wit and a matchless 
lucidity which made him the terror and the delight of those whom 
he alternately mocked, insulted, and instructed. His doctrines, 
whenceever derived, received fresh impetus from the setting he 
gave them. They were circulated in a community ripe for dissen- 
sion and became a powerful intellectual factor which predicted 
revolutionary France. Like David Hume, Voltaire stripped con- 
ventional religion and the social structure of false accretions and 
hypocrisy, but left them without any proper presentation, naked 
and ashamed. We now know what a heavy penalty civilization 
paid for this omission. Rousseau was of another mind: a mind 
filled with a constructive and logical plea for “the return to nature” 
which entranced the peculiar bent of the French temperament. 
Turgot, entirely different from Voltaire and Rousseau, was the 
first thinker who discovered that life was not fixed, static, im- 
movable, but a continuous whole of constant progress. The 
strength of this novel and unique conception was cast into the 
seething controversy. Mirabeau was the forlorn hope of monarch- 
ical France, and with his death that hope faded forever so far as 
the Bourbons were concerned. The great mistake of Carlyle in 
dealing with this leader is that he makes his mental values equal 
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to moral ones. But, this recognized, we can proceed to fairly ac- 
curate survey of Mirabeau’s well-nigh impossible task. He in- 
sisted upon the division of authority between the crown and the 
national assembly. While in legislature the king had no initia- 
tive, Mirabeau endeavored to establish the royal supremacy in 
peace and war. His defense of this prerogative was serviceable 
for only a brief period, since he had to contend against the excesses 
of both royalists and nationalists. Notwithstanding the brevity 
of that period, contending parties were compelled to recognize 
in this political free lance what Lord Acton defines as “the most 
prodigious individual force in the world; a man whose talent and 
resources were unsurpassed, and steadied by unshaken purposes 
which he could not be made to forsake.” During the autumn and 
winter of 1790 he rose to an ascendancy which may be compared 
to that of Washington after his retirement from the presidency. 
But at the summit of his career he began to fall, and on February 
98, 1791, he was repelled from the doors of friends and enemies 
alike, and the scene in the Club of the Jacobins, when he was 
denounced, showed that his political end was near. On March 26 
of that same year he was breught to Paris a dying man, and on 
the morning of Saturday, April 2, this strange, dissipated giant 
passed away, about the only one of the actual Revolutionary lead- 
ers who died in bed. ‘But odious as he was, and foredoomed to 
fall, he knew that, without a proper balance of powers in govern- 
ment, tyranny would result from too much centralization. His 
private life was an abomination to God and man. His political 
policy was an intrigue rendered more excusable because of the mul- 
tiform oppositions he had to face. The monarch whom he strove to 
serve was stupid and timorous: his consort, Marie Antoinette, was 
a far less admirable figure than the glowing panegyric of Burke 
has painted. Mirabeau was a true friend of freedom rightly un- 
derstood, of freedom compacted in federalism, such as the makers 
of our Constitution ordained. He believed, and he said, there was 
no other method which could be operative in a great country like 
France. In that, at any rate, he was sincere—and, more, he 
was correct. For this reason he deserves a foremost place in any 
estimate of the Revolution. 
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Mr. C. W. Oman, in his Histary of England, speaks of the 
two prominent characters in the deepening tragedy of the Terry 
as “the blatant Danton” and “the coldly ferocious Robespierre,” 
When Taine approaches Danton he forewarns his readers by an. 
nouncing, “I am now going to describe the beast.” Taine’s severity 
was deserved, his analysis profound and searching; but it should 
be recalled that he was a sectarian and that his pronounced con- 
victions interfered with the certainty of his mental and moral 
processes. So many contradictions by men of such caliber make 
it very difficult to understand Danton, and Carlyle cannot claim 
to have succeeded in doing this. His earlier life is practically ob- 
scure, and notwithstanding exhaustive inquiry is likely to remain 
so. He did not, as did Mirabeau and others, oecupy the center of 
the stage from the first. His role was secondary and singularly 
incomplete until the nation was attacked by the European powers, 
In that fatal moment which marked the invasion of France by 
foreign armies, moving at the command of monarchs and in behalf 
of the dethroned king, Danton sprang to the front and was blessed 
or cursed throughout the continent. For thirteen months, from 
the 10th of August, 1792, to the early autumn of the following 
year, the mouths of Frenchmen were filled with his name. His 
leonine spirit and tumultuous energy, combined with his amazing 
grasp of military tactics and general affairs, inspired the resistance 
of the raw and ragged but invincible levies of the despised Repub- 
lie. He created the armies of the Sambre and the Meuse. He 
called up from historic poverty and crushed serfdom the soldiers 
who could go anywhere and do anything. The imperial regiments 
of Prussia and Austria were beaten and driven back in retreat. 
He organized the Committee of Public Safety which afterward 
destroyed him and his comrades who clung to his sheltering per- 
sonality. While Robespierre and other dreamy theorists for 
whom the “Incorruptible One” was a demi-god were wasting them- 
selves and imperiling their country, Danton dictated those meas- 
ures which secured the freedom of France. Apart from family, 
apart from wealth, apart from any advantage of environment, he 
stood, single-handed and alone, his indomitable strength and al- 
most inerrant insight accomplishing a national defense which 
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has seldom oeen equaled and never surpassed. All his pub- 
lie service can be compressed into a few months, but every day 
js as a year for momentous intensity. He recoiled before the 
extremists and their orgies of slaughter. “Why should not our 
policy be clement since our arms have been triumphant?” asked 
the organizer of victories. “I prefer being guillotined to guillotin- 
ing.” After that query the foul crew determined to strike at 
him and give the vassalage it dominated one proud token of its 
power. “Arrest Danton,” thundered the Tribune. “Who dares 
arrest me!” The pale, powdered dry little lawyer of Arras dared 
it, albeit not without considerable misgiving and a series of adroit 
shiftings. There was commotion in the gloomy and hateful heart 
of the Terror and much hurrying to and fro of its emissaries. In 
defiance of their plots and counter plots Danton strove to reach the 
Parisians, and could he have done so he would have saved the 
remnant. But the cabal which saw in him the one remaining 
barrier between their lust and its victims barred his path to the 
Convention. They muzzled the lion of debate, and even at that 
were half afraid to slay him. His harangue before the Court 
gave some dignity to his trial, which was, of course, a travesty 
of justice. The judge, who was foresworn to deliver Danton to 
the executioner, quailed at that torrential thought, that Bashan 
voice, that inflamed and pitted face. Beyond the precincts of the 
Palais de Justice, beyond the quays on the southern bank of 
the Seine, across the Pont Neuf, and even to the northern shore, 
stretched somber masses of the people. As Danton proceeded with 
his defense he challenged his accusers, and every telling sentence 
was repeated from lip to lip by the waiting whispering thousands. 
Their murmurs told how closely they were following him. At 
intervals the tones which had made him the orator of the spaces 
pealed forth like a deep-noted bell at eventide. But it was too 
late; a superb but useless expenditure of faculties seldom bestowed 
on any man. The pitiless politics of the hour were insatiable: 
the men who drove them to this grim conclusion were driven by 
them. We now know that they were aware how deeply they had 
committed themselves, and they said to one another, “We must 
either be the eaters or the meal.” 
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On a mild spring evening in April, 1794, Danton was cap 
ried to the Place de la Revolution to die. With him were thoge 
whom he strove to comfort, interspersing his consolations with gay 
badinage and a brave defiance of the awful ordeal awaiting them, 
As he ascended the scaffold the sunset glory flooded the west, and 
against its streaming light his strong majestic head and front 
stood out like the statue of some primeval giant. So passed the 
audacious Danton, and nothing was more characteristic of the man 
and of his strangely mingled nature than the way in which he so 
buoyantly and cheerfully submitted to his fate. In his short 
span of compressed effort he had thrown down the pride of kings 
and raised the battalions of Marengo and Austerlitz from the dust, 
When he died the Revolution lost all guidance, atid then and there 
two millions of the sons of France began their weary march toward 
the graves of the Napoleonic wars, to be the victims of a vast 
ambition. 

Robespierre was for a few months more the master of the 
state. A fanatical worshiper of Rousseau, this foppish legalist 
of the northern provinces, to whom a spontaneous sincerity was 
unknown, and who had once wept over the miseries of a condemned 
criminal, stood for this space of time in a lurid light which baffles 
any interpretation of his enigmatical existence. He is so repulsive 
that few have cared to look upon him long enough to discern any 
solution for the enigma. One notion possessed him—the ideal 
citizen—and he was constantly portraying what he and his fol- 
lowers believed him to be. On the strength of that belief, which 
he reiterated with the clear and melancholy monotony of a Dervish, 
he was permitted to strew France with the bodies of the slain. 
Innocent and guilty alike fell before this grisly reaper in the har- 
vest field of death. But the Nemesis was hard after him and over- 
took him in the zenith of his sway. “Robespierre will follow me,” 
said Danton, and he did. He was hurried, mangled and dying, 
to the place where the former had perished. The Terror ended by 
devouring her own brood. The woman who leaped out from the 
spectators and struck him as he passed expressed the popular de- 
testation. For sixteen hours he had not spoken or made a sign. 
But when he felt the blow he gave a gesture of contempt and of 
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despair. Yet even then he kept his innumerable thoughts within 
his bandages. 

This fragmentary sketch outlines the passage from feudal 
and aristocratic forms of society to the industrial and democratic 
forms, a passage attended by enormities which will always be a 
bar sinister on the shield of the achievement. Yet, as I have said, 
the transition had to be made. Nor can it be forgotten that the 
agitations begun by the American Colonies in 1761, and the con- 
stitutional debates which raged around that agitation, canonized 
a democratic tendency the Gallican temper was quick to appro- 
priate. The appropriation had not that reverence or restraint 
which religion alone can supply. It was democracy without suf- 
ficient foundation. The basal rock of theocracy was wanting. 
Yet the object at which France aimed was largely identical with 
our own. In Lord Acton’s judgment, she purposed that wealth 
should cease to be the prerogative of the few, and that excluded 
majorities should have their disabilities removed. She perceived 
that these disabilities rested on neither right nor justice and were 
contrary to the best intelligence of the state. Her people de- 
manded that the prizes in the government, the army and the church 
should be given to merit rather than to artificial rank ; and because 
they were in the proportion of a hundred to one they rightly 
deemed this the substance of the nation and believed they were 
entitled to the powers of self-government. There is no need to 
moralize ; the lessons of the Revolution are too many and too ter- 
rible for that. Yet the pulpit of our day can use the chief of 
these to some advantage. The two antagonistic liberties of that 
time are still confronting one another—the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and the liberty of the people. The sense of cramping limi- 
tations, of narrow outlook, of inadequate room for development 
is due to the lack of power, lack of personal capacity or material 
resources, quite as much as to lack of opportunity. And what 
democracy must dread is not an aristocracy of talent, but the 
plutocratic and pleptocratic elements which discredit it. In order 
that America should rise to its full stature it must first be the 
expression in government of the highest truth and justice we know. 
It must also be the rule of the whole people. in the interests of the 
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whole. The instruments of this rule will never be found amo 
mere sentimentalists, and the presence of the godless will defile 
and destroy.it. “In the last resort,” says the author of Vox Cla- 
mantis, “we are not governed by votes, or law, or constitution—we 
are governed by men; and the essential feature of good govern. 
ment is the wise choice of governors.” Who will dispute this when 
we remember Alfred and Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln? 
And whence came these princes and lawgivers if not from the soul 
of a national faith in the overruling Deity? Let us be grateful 
for such precious gifts, and remember that France, in the day 
of her visitation, had them not, because she had driven them out 
of her borders or slain them in the red-fool fury of Saint Bar- 
tholomew and the Dragonnades. Neither did she seek to replace 
them or petition that source which alone could do so. 


Nr Ka Amn aw’, 
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Art. VI—REGINALD J. CAMPBELL INTERVIEWED 


We have recently had a prophet visiting us; “the little gray 
archangel” of the City Temple, London, has cast over us the spell 
of his extraordinary personality, as, long ago, he cast it over Great 
Britain. It is a spiritual fascination that he exercises. He is 
“g God-intoxicated man.” No one who has known him and has 
heard him preach can fail to understand that. He is a mystic and 
a seer ; he believes intensely in the things of the spirit; and he has 
a passionate desire to make the things of the eternal world as 
clear and fascinating to other men as they are to him. He loves 
men’s souls; he has spiritual tact. No surgeon has a finer touch 
in dealing with men’s wounded and broken bodies than he has in 
ministering to their maimed and pain-stricken spirits. He is as 
much a religious genius as Lloyd George is a political genius, 
Kitchener a military genius, or Edison an inventive genius. He 
is a childlike and Christlike man in face and mien and manner. 
There is a certain purity, radiance, and serenity about him that 
is not wholly earthly. He is very modest and unassuming; very 
friendly and gentle and patient. He is not tall and his figure is 
slight and graceful. He has the aspect of a seer, a scholar, a 
saint. Yet he is not unversed in the ways of the world and the 
wiles of men. His face, notwithstanding the shock of white hair 
that crowns it, is youthful and untroubled. His large, mild, lumi- 
nous eyes, alight at times with a strange mystic fire, are the more 
striking for the heavy jet black eyebrows that overarch them. 
His brow is smooth and shapely; a winsome smile often plays 
about his mouth as he speaks; his voice is soft, flexible, and me- 
lodious—almost tremulously sweet sometimes under the spell of 
deep or exalted emotion. Yet it is not an effeminate face; the 
determined Scotch jaw and firm delicate mouth suggest strength. 

Of Scotch ancestry, Mr. Campbell was born in London and 
during his boyhood was reared in Ireland. His father was a Free 
Methodist minister; his grandfather, with whom he spent his 
childhood, a Presbyterian elder in the North of Ireland. He 
was a lonely lad, spending his time mostly with books and in long, 
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solitary walks. While he was yet in his teens he was confirmed 
as a member of the Church of England. He taught in a high school 
for a while; was married early, and in 1891 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, with the intention of becoming a minister. He 
began preaching in the villages about Oxford during his college 
course, and in 1895 accepted an urgent invitation to become min- 
ister in a little empty Congregational church in Brighton. The 
church soon proving too small to accommodate his audiences, the 
congregation moved to a larger church in a more attractive part 
of the city. Here, as before, his church was soon overcrowded 
with eager listeners. His preaching was phenomenal, not senss- 
tional; and for years he exercised a commanding spiritual influ- 
ence over the multitudes who came to hear him. When Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s health began to fail he invited Mr. Campbell to come and 
assist him at the City Temple, London, and here, as at Brighton, 
vast audiences flocked to hear him. It was therefore but natural 
that upon the death of Dr. Parker he should take up the full 
duties of the vacant pulpit. Since 1903, when Mr. Campbell 
began his ministry at the City Temple, London, he has been known 
to the entire English-speaking world. There is, perhaps, no Eng- 
lish-speaking preacher now living who exercises so wide a spiritual 
influence as does this white-haired, boyish, inspired-looking 
preacher of great London. Such being the case the authorized 
and carefully considered interview that follows cannot fail to be 
of interest to American readers. 

“What books and writers most influenced you in your youth?” 

“The first author that made a deep impression upon me as 
a boy was Scott, although, of course, his works have no distine- 
tively religious tone. I have never outgrown Scott and never ex- 
pect to. There was a period in my youth when I could almost have 
rewritten every one of his novels. Perhaps Scott had a good deal 
to do with the fact that I have always had a passion for the study 
of history, a predilection which is as strong with me to-day as it 
ever was. By the way, I might tell you a little fact about this 
which I do not remember ever to have mentioned before. I se 
cured an honor degree in history at Oxford and the circumstances 
are somewhat noteworthy. My instructors were expecting me to 
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do pretty well in the classes, but when the first day of examina- 
tion came I was taken seriously ill and was only able to do one 
paper. But it so happened that one of the questions in that paper 
was concerned with a period of Scottish history, partieularly with 
the campaigns of Wallace. I have been told that no other man 
answered that question, for it was quite out of the ordinary run 
and no one was prepared for it. But when I was a boy of ten, 
stimulated by Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, I had worked 
through this particular period under the direction of a fine old 
scholar, named Andrews, who had taught me the inwardness of it in 
most elaborate detail. ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ says 
Ecclesiastes, and sure enough it came true in my case. I had 
never paid any attention to the campaigns of Wallace from that 
day onward until, as an undergraduate, I sat down to answer that 
question in the Oxford examination schools, but it all came back 
to me as fresh as it had been fifteen years before. So I actually 
got my degree on work I did as a child. That was not quite the 
whole of it, of course. My reputation as a student stood me in good 
stead as well. As soon as I recovered from my illness the examin- 
ers asked me to come up again in the vacation and answer orally a 
few formal questions in order that they might comply with the 
statutes and give me the degree my work had entitled me tv. 
Still it was a curious thing that the only question I had the time 
and strength to answer properly in that degree examination was 
the one that I had not read up at Oxford at all. 

“Poetry also had a great influence upon me. The first poet 
who really did much for me was Tennyson. As a youth I read 
and reread his works, but he did not hold me long, although I still 
think the melody of his work is surpassed by no English poet. 
But I really got more out of Wordsworth and the Lake poets. It 
is but just to say, too, that Browning had a good deal of influence 
in my life, not only in my thinking, but in my religion—much 
more than his great Victorian contemporary. The American 
poets have not influenced me greatly. Emerson did the most for 
me there, though rather as an essayist than a poet, and I am glad 
to acknowledge it. Whitman came to me comparatively late.” 

“What preachers had a controlling influence over you?” 
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“I do not think that any one man has had the shaping of my 
religious life, but there have been many men who have influenced 
me considerably in certain ways. Phillips Brooks and F. W. 
Robertson probably did most for me in this connection.” 

“What were the spiritual turning-points in your life—the 
crucial experiences which made you what you are ?’” 

“I do not care to talk much about that. I might say that | 
went to Oxford with a view of adding to my academic equipment 
and taking orders in the Church of England, although my father 
and grandfather were Nonconformist ministers. I had for some 
time been teaching in a high school of which the head master was 
a clergyman, and he recommended me to take orders in order to 
qualify for the same kind of work. At that time I had no very 
definite religious convictions, but had already passed through a 
period of religious doubt and unsettlement, and had lost hold of 
the unquestioning faith of my childhood. I think it right to say, 
however, that I never actually lost hold on God; I think I have 
naturally too religious a temperament for that. But I had not 
arrived at a really satisfying Christian experience. At Oxford 
this came to me largely through the agency of Dean Paget, after- 
ward Bishop of Oxford. Dr. Paget was a High Churchman and 
a man of beautiful personal piety allied to great strength of char- 
acter. During the time that I was under his charge he took a 
very kindly interest in me, and I was accustomed then, and for 
years after leaving college, to go to him in times of perplexity 
for counsel and sympathy, which were never withheld. If anyone 
could have made me a High Churchman it would have been Dean 
Paget; and I certainly owe to him in a large measure the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life which I underwent during my term at 
Oxford. In fact it was through this deepening of my Christian 
experience that I was led to give myself to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is a remarkable thing that the two greatest in- 
fluences in my life were the Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism of my 
childhood and the High Anglicanism of my Oxford associations. 
Outwardly there was a good deal of difference between Dean 
Paget and my Seotch-Irish grandparents; but they were very 
similar in the reality and potency of their personal religion. I 
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do not remember that as a child I ever heard much about religious 
dogma in my grandparents’ home, but the quality of the religious 
life therein has been of untold value to me throughout my whole 
career. All kinds of things have been published as to why I did 
not take orders in the Church of England—one of the most widely 
spread being the siatement that I did not care to unchurch my own 
forbears, which the sacerdotal theory would have compelled me 
todo. I had never seen Anglo-Catholicism at close quarters until 
I went to Oxford. I confess that I did face this question, but it 
had not all the significance for me that has since been attributed 
to it by others. To make a long story short, the fact was that I 
wished for perfect intellectual freedom and that I thought I could 
find it in Congregationalism. But I might say that, had it been 
possible for me to accept the Anglo-Catholic position, I could have 
found a very congenial home in the High-Broad Church party. 
I have never had quite such agreeable associations elsewhere.” 

“Have your views changed essentially since the publication 
of the volume entitled The New Theology ?” 

“No. There is a widespread impression in the religious 
world that I began my ministry as an orthodox preacher and that 
after I went to the City Temple I turned liberal. That is quite 
incorrect. Those that have known my ministry all along would 
tell you that I was liberal from the first. No doubt my earlier 
views were crude, and unformed, but they were liberal in tendency 
and spirit. The views which have involved me in controversy 
since I came to London were merely a development of those I had 
been putting forward in Brighton. I admit freely, however, that 
there has been a change of emphasis in my pulpit teaching within 
the last two or three years. I mean that I have avoided contro- 
versies altogether and swung back to the more spiritual note of 
my earlier ministry. The reason simply is that I am not a contro- 
versialist by nature, whereas I hope I may say that I am a spiritual 
teacher. Once I had claimed and won my right to independence 
in doctrine I had no further interest in controversy as such. In 
fact, I hate it. I am also laying somewhat more stress on the value 
of the Christ of faith. I have been driven to do this because of the 
tendency of a certain school among religious liberals to minimize 
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this important truth and to distinguish between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith in such a way as to make them 
separate entities. This I believe to be a serious mistake. Libera] 
Christianity, to be a spiritual force, must not be a break with 
historic Christianity, but a restatement, in terms of modern 
thought, of the venerable truths of the Christian faith.” 

“Where does the change of emphasis fall ?” 

“T have just stated it in essence. As you know, there is a new 
school of liberals which denies the value of the historical Jesys 
either to Christian life or to the development of Christianity as 
an historic religion. I have set my face against this. My Chris. 
tian experience began with Jesus. I feel that I know Jesus as 
Jesus. This may be a subjective way of putting things, but I do 
not know how to improve upon it. Then again, I am convinced 
that some of our religious liberals are making a mistake in the 
way they present the social gospel. I preach the social gospel very 
strongly myself, but I am careful not to ‘put the cart before the 
horse.” The social gospel should be the outcome of the spiritual 
gospel, not a substitute for it.” 

“Just what do you believe about sin?’ 

“From what I hear I think that the religious public has 
been misinformed as to my belief in regard to sin. One sentence 
seems to have been cabled all over the globe. It was something 
like this: ‘Sin itself is a blundering quest for God.’ What I 
meant was that men are craving for more abundant life, which 
is only another way of saying that they are craving God. They 
do not always know what it is they want, but it is this clamant 
desire which is behind all the tumultuous activities of this rest- 
less age. The sinful man thinks he is going to get this satisfac 
tion by seeking it selfishly; that is, at his neighbor’s cost. What 
the sinner needs to be shown is that the only experience that per- 
manently satisfies is communion with God, and that to seek abun- 
dant life in a selfish way is to choose not life, but death.” 

“What have you to say to the young preachers of America a8 
to the secret of your success as a minister to the souls of men?” 

“T have become more and more convinced that personal reli- 
gion must always come first. We want men of God. We have 
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many ministers of Christ in the world, but not many stewards of 
the mysteries of God. A man must live habitually with the Eter- 
nal if he is to be charged with spiritual power. Whatever theo- 
logical changes may come, there is no reason why the deep persona! 
piety of our saintly forbears should not be ours, and it is not so 
easily found nowadays as it used to be.” 

“What hope is there of effecting a vital junction between the 
aroused and insistent social consciousness and the apathetic reli- 
gious consciousness of our day ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I do not think we are going to 
see much change yet. Men in the mass can think of only one 
thing at a time, and at present they are concentrating on social 
justice and the better distribution of material good. That tendency 
has farther to go before the spiritual reaction comes. We shall 
find before long that the success of our social ideals has been largely 
purchased at the expense of our spiritual perspective, and then will 
come a resurgence of the craving for the Eternal.” 

“Who are the greatest personalities in England to-day ?” 

“If you mean in politics, I should say Lloyd George. As 
it happens, I have been thrown a good deal into the company of 
the ex-Conservative leader, Mr. Balfour, and have a great regard 
for him. He is a man of great intellectual power as well as per- 
sonal charm, and in my judgment could have done more in the 
academic sphere than in the political. Our Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, inspires great confidence; he is a strong man and knows 
his own mind. Contrary to the belief of many people, he is sin- 
cerely devoted to the social problem, which has been associated 
especially with the name of Lloyd George. Without the strong 
support of the Prime Minister the latter could not have carried 
through his budget or his Insurance Bill. But Mr. Lloyd George 
is undoubtedly the Prime Minister of the future. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has considerable force of character, but he does not in- 
spire the same confidence.” 

“Is the modern drama likely to forward in any marked way 
the social and religious regeneration of humanity ?” 

“In London we have had of late years a serious attempt to 
raise the tone of the stage. Men like Mr. Forbes Robertson and Sir 
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Herbert Beerbohm Tree are sincerely aiming to make the drams 
an elevating power in communal life, a mirror of great ideals,” 

“What ean you say about Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shaw?” 

“T do not think Mr. Chesterton has a real message. He j, 
a paradoxical player on words, making no serious contribution tj 
his time. Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, though he masquerades as 
cynic and humorist, is really in dead earnest. He is almost ay 
ascetic. His gospel has grave defects from the Christian point of 
view, but he is a stimulating force in the life of to-day.” 

“Will you explain your movement for the education of young 
ministers who have been drawn to you as a leader? I think you 
eall them Pioneer Preachers.” 

“It is a very humble effort, and unpretentious. I have felt, 
and still feel, that the evangelism of our country is of a poor 
quality. It is not nearly up to the standard of the pulpit. It is 
a mere caricature of Christ that we get. I wanted to make an 
attempt to create a type of evangelism which should be as well 
equipped as the pulpit is. These young men become pure evan- 
gelists, going out by twos among the people. You know there is 
a virtue in living the life in eommon, so they have all adopted 
the community life. One month out of every three must be spent 
in the hostel, for rest and study. They have a thoroughly well- 
equipped tutor in the person of a London University man, 
formerly a theological professor and at one time acting principal 
of a theological school. A man who enters must remain a student 
all along. There is no doubt but that some of them will find their 
way into the ministry. The plan has, so far, been limited. If 
I could get plenty of money I could get an indefinite number of 
young men to enter this life. At present we have nine to support. 
Most of them are between twenty and twenty-five years of age. 
I dine with them every Thursday, at which time I address them 
familiarly on topics connected with their work. They come to the 
City Temple and sit with me in the pulpit.” 


rok ¢. Leaks 
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Azt. VII—EPISCOPAL SUPERVISION IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


Ir seems clear that finality has not yet been reached in the 
provisions made for episcopal supervision in our foreign mission 
fields. The present, if indications are to be trusted, is a period of 
transition. The old plan for quadrennial or biennial or annual 
visits by our general superintendents is outgrown and has passed 
away except in Mexico, and in that country this policy so far fails 
to meet the needs of the work in the judgment of the missionaries 
that at the last General Conference a missionary bishop was asked 
for. Inall the larger missions a bishop on the ground is a recognized 
necessity. It is felt too that if supervision is to be effective and 
fruitful these leaders must stay and have time for the maturity and 
execution of large and far-reaching plans. Some passing visitors 
have seemed to think they could grasp the whole situation on 
sight and bring forth full-fledged plans without a period for incu- 
bation. Experienced missionaries have smiled at these simple 
and untested beliefs. Their own pathways have been strewn 
with similar theories that could never be actualized and had to be 
left by the wayside. The discovery of new aspects of things comes 
often as a surprise to the oldest missionaries in the work. Such 
discoveries require changes of plans and operations. Our wise 
bishops in the days of periodical and single visits recognized that 
they were handicapped by inexperience and made the leaders on 
the field responsible for the settlement of the problems new to them 
and knotty for all. 

We now have two methods for meeting the needs in question 
in these foreign fields. One finds expression in the fixing of 
episcopal residences in those distant countries, and resident bishops 
are left practically free from responsibility and service in episco- 
pal administration in the homeland, and give their time and 
strength to the country in which they become domiciled at the 
behest of the General Conference. Considered in the concrete 
this policy most certainly has some serious drawbacks. 

1. It is a common faith among us that there should be a 
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special call of God to missionary service, at least in pagan o 
non-Christian lands. Some may claim that the whole field is one 
and that a call to ministerial service is for any part of the whole 
wide world to which appointment may be made by ecclesiastica] 
authority. This may be accepted as broad and safe generalizing, 
Nevertheless the fact remains that the men and women in these 
distant lands who are bringing things to pass have the firmest 
and most abiding conviction that they are there by divine and not 
by human appointment. This faith holds them in their places and 
inspires a grip on God that brings comfort and power amid many 
trials. The plan under consideration gives an episcopal life in 
these countries a character quite different from that of normal mis- 
sionary life. Had bishops thus sent been possessed of a like con- 
viction with that of the missionaries abroad they surely would 
have found an earlier part in this great work. Few would be will- 
ing to accept an election to the episcopacy as a call to missionary 
service. The fixing of a residence could scarcely result in such a 
conviction. It is well known that some have felt greatly afflicted 
because of the choice made for them of a residence in one of these 
distant missionary fields. A bishop thus finding his way into 
one of these far-off lands and with no conviction of a call from 
God is certainly at a serious disadvantage compared with mis- 
sionary workers who have a restful and satisfying confidence that 
they are living where and doing what God wills for them. 

2. This policy or plan removes these strong leaders from the 
environments amid which long years have made them entirely 
at home, and in which the activities involved have become to them 
second nature. They are dropped down into what is practically 
another world for service with which they have had no acquaint- 
ance whatever. The change comes to them, too, in riper years of 
life, when adjustability to new conditions is far more difficult 
than in an earlier period. It is akin in nature to a very long 
postponed marriage until the power of the pair to grow into and 
become a part of each other has largely lost its vitality and force. 
Such leaders are at an age that usually precludes the possibility 
of attaining to a usable knowledge of a new language, and they 
are shut up to the abiding use of interpreters in all their public 
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ministrations during their entire period of service. Perhaps 
only those who know and freely use the language of the people 
served can fully appreciate its importance. Bishops without a 
knowledge of English would scarcely satisfy the Conferences or 
churches in the homeland. These facts subject the general super- 
intendent to serious disadvantage in his episcopal administration 
amid the environments of our distant mission fields. 

3. This plan places men in full authority at once amid con- 
ditions in the main entirely new. These conditions are of a char- 
acter that, to deal with them wisely and successfully, the famil- 
jarity that comes from long experience is of paramount importance. 
There is certainly, in view of these facts, an element of possible 
danger in such a policy, although our bishops, as a rule, are too 
wise to do otherwise than seek counsel of those who have had the 
needed experience. But leaders wanting in fitness for initiative 
activities can be leaders and admihistrators at their best only 
when they have passed this period in their missionary service. 

4. Up to the present time, with the exception of Bishop 
Bashford, no general superintendent has remained in one of our 
mission fields beyond a single quadrennium. Bishop Burt was 
elected from Europe and has remained in his own field, as have 
the missionary bishops of Southern Asia. Bishop Bashford was 
strongly drawn in earlier life to the foreign work, but the way 
seemed closed through the years. His election to the episcopacy 
opened the door and gave the providential place where his heart 
would have taken him long before. He is a real but somewhat 
belated missionary in China. His case is one by itself. May he 
have many years for service in the winning of that great empire 
to Christ. I am sure that the consensus of judgment among ma- 
turer missionaries would be that, however apt as a learner a leader 
may be, in the foreign field a single quadrennium could not moie 
than suffice for the acquisition of fitness for an administration 
attended with a full measure of wisdom and fruitfulness. Without 
the conviction of a special call of God to the work in question, and 
with the immense attractions of the home field ever present, it is not 
strange that, as a rule, at the first opportunity, a change of residence 
back to America is asked for. It is in the field where the whole 
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man, heart and all, is present that the best service can be rendered, 
Life is far too precious to be spent where only second rate work 
can be done. The plan of sending a bishop to one of these distant 
mission fields against his own judgment and will is of very ques. 
tionable wisdom. If after a quadrennium the work has not » 
gripped him that without the element of compulsion he will gladly 
remain and pour out his life in service the unwisdom of continy. 
ing him in such a field is beyond question. A general superin. 
tendent temporarily or permanently expatriated for adminis 
trative service in foreign mission work against his will can scarcely 
be blessed with the measure of fruitage that should attend so great 
an office. It seems very doubtful if this plan can be made to afford 
the kind of service or the measure of continuity of administration 
under experienced leaders that the interests of the work demand, 
The second plan for meeting the needs of episcopal super. 
vision in our foreign mission fields finds expression in the mis- 
sionary episcopacy. I wish to deal with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of that policy and their operation in connection with it 
All will admit, I presume, that this plan is found at its best in 
Southern Asia. There it exists amid conditions most nearly 
normal, and on the largest scale, and has been tested for the longest 
period. The writer’s experience and observation of its operations 
have been confined to this field. Those familiar with the history 
of the case know the missionary episcopacy came to Southern 
Asia unsought. In the memorial sent to the General Conference 
in 1888 an episcopal residence was asked for India and Dr. J. 
M. Thoburn was wanted to occupy that residence. It was expected 
that he would limit his administration to Southern Asia. This 
plan was looked upon as out of harmony with the policy of our 
church, and instead of what we asked, the missionary episcopacy 
as it now exists was given and Dr. Thoburn was elected as our 
first missionary bishop. The plan adopted has given satisfaction 
and no change is desired or sought by Southern Asia. But prin- 
ciples are alone paramount, and the name is a matter of small 
concern. The church has made considerable advance toward what 
is in reality a districted episcopacy in the administration of foreign 
missions. When this policy becomes so firmly established that the 
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fundamental principles involved in the missionary episcopacy 
will be safeguarded, Southern Asia will, without doubt, be entirely 
ready to accept the change. The basal principles that are to be 
rendered safe, if the interests of the great work are to receive 
adequate consideration, are, first, training and experience in the 
field, and second, continuity of administration. 

The advantages to be gained by the selection of leaders and 
administrators from the field to be served are very great. 

1. It involves continuance in the field to which the life in 
response to the call of God has been consecrated. There is no 
break in the lifework. The work was accepted in the beginning 
and is continued as an appointment from above. Love for the 
work and people grows through the years. Our missionary bishops 
have no thought of or ambition for service beyond the limits of 
our mission field. 

2. A missionary bishop is a man who has ceased to be an 
experiment in the field he serves. In the beginning every man 
sent out is an experiment. Health may not endure the tropical 
heat. Adjustability to the new environments may be wanting. 
The many-sidedness of the work may prove to be beyond the 
capacity for service. All-roundness of qualification is essential 
if a missionary is to be a profitable asset in the work. A mis- 
sionary and his people may be mutually unable to win the need- 
ful heart love and affinity. A measure of severity may develop 
that precludes a fruitful life of service. The men wanted for 
the missionary episcopacy have presumably passed all these tests 
with success. In various respects the general superintendent, or 
a leader, selected from the homeland, too, may be an experiment. 
Where experiments result in failure they are very costly. They 
would be most expensive when having to do with bishops. How 
many young men sent out have failed for some reason or other, 
the lists of returned missionaries who dropped out in early years 
of life afford ample proof. There is a measure of safety and 
certainty under the policy obtaining in Southern Asia that can 
scarcely be duplicated under any plan that sets aside this principle. 

Continuity of administration, too, is of the most vital im- 
portance. I think this can easily be made to appear. 
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1. It takes time, especially in a foreign field and among nop. 
Christians, to get a work well in hand. Attention has already been 
called to this fact, but in this connection it will bear amplification, 
Service improves through the years as practice enhances qualifica- 
tion. This applies to all offices in the work. In no sphere does ex. 
perience count for more than in foreign missionary service. While 
vigor lasts each term of service exceeds its predecessor in value, 
I believe that sometimes the fourth decade of work brings larger 
fruitage than the three that went before. We need our episcopacy 
in these lands at its very best. A lengthened period of continuity 
in administration alone can secure this quality. 

2. In non-Christian lands in the East people are slow in giy- 
ing unqualified trust and confidence to foreign Christian leaders 
and in yielding themselves fully to their influence. In the home 
land a new Christian minister is accepted on his general stand- 
ing. In mission fields each one must create or win his own stand- 
ing. Personal proving must precede personal approving. Under 
such conditions time alone can give Christ’s ambassadors the place 
that character and service justify. Where normal worth is pres- 
ent the longer the period of ministration the larger will be the 
measure of trust and appreciation. Older missionaries, tried and 
approved, are given a place in the hearts of the people that the 
younger ones can win only by years of loving service. Amid such 
environments bishops are needed who will stay to the end. 

8. The missionary episcopacy as it obtains in Southern 
Asia must, in the nature of the case, be permanent. This neces- 
sarily follows where men for the office are selected from among 
those in the field. A missionary who has spent his life of service 
in the foreign field would be an experiment as an episcopal ad- 
ministrator in the homeland. Missionaries of long standing 
abroad and in non-Christian lands are not sought for home pas- 
torates. Some would succeed well, but there would be a consider- 
able measure of risk. Such persons have usually lost touch with 
the home work and with work of the character that the home field 
requires. This fact but illustrates the principle that men can 
attain to their highest efficiency and power only where they live 
and labor. A missionary bishop who may stand in the very front 
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rank in efficiency and fruitful service in his own foreign field 
might easily fail to satisfy if dropped down amid the conditions 
at home. Bishop Thoburn’s power in Southern Asia has been 
long and well known. It is very questionable if he could have 
done as great a work in the strange homeland after all his years 
abroad. Bishop Parker was, I think, without question the strong- 
est organizer and executive and many-sided adviser and counselor 
that our church has sent into the Southern Asia field. Could he 
in early prime have been advanced to the episcopacy in India he 
would have made one of the strongest bishops of our church in the 
sphere of his life service. I am confident, however, that he could 
never have consented to assume the responsibilities and duties of 
the general superintendency in America. Bishop Warne, with 
his very rare combination of tact, business capacity, energy, deep 
spirituality, fraternal kindliness and love, evangelistic power, and 
abiding missionary enthusiasm, is rendering princely service for 
the kingdom of God in India. Few ever fulfill their office, giving 
so large a measure of satisfaction to so many of those who come 
into contact with them. Bishop Robinson was a leader of mark 
before he was chosen for the episcopacy. He is now but fulfilling 
the promise he gave as a missionary in lower offices. Neither of 
these men would have commanded the suffrages of the General 
Conference for service in the episcopacy at home. The delegates 
from Southern Asia would not have thought of proposing or sup- 
porting them for episcopal administration in the home church. 
Bishop Oldham’s case is one by itself. His training and experi- 
ence have been in both the home and foreign fields, and he could 
stand alongside fellow episcopals in either and would readily be 
recognized as one of the wisest and most effective anywhere. The 
church cannot afford to select and elect men from non-Christian 
mission fields for the episcopacy who may find their sphere of 
service in the home work. The element of experiment would be 
too marked. Hence, if such men be chosen at all it must be for 
their own foreign fields alone. The missionary episcopacy secures 
such limitations to their sphere of administration. If a districted 
episcopacy shall be accepted that will assure the observance of 
these two basal principles Southern Asia will acquiesce in the 
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change involved. Otherwise I am persuaded she will continue to 
stand for the policy that has served so well for twenty-four years, 

The failure of China to accept the missionary episcopacy has 
been a reason for doubt regarding the advisability of its continy- 
ance anywhere. To missionaries over the border and under the 
missionary episcopacy the reason for the stand taken has seemed 
to be personal rather than otherwise. In this seeming accord with 
fact there is a want of agreement as regards men to be chosen. 
India’s network of railways, as compared with the most primitive 
modes of travel in China, gives the missionaries a great advantage 
in one way over their brethren across the boundary that touches 
this question. Missionaries in Southern Asia meet often and 
come to know each other well and become acquainted with the 
work being done. Such knowledge makes it a simple and easy 
matter to select the best men to be brought forward for the office 
in question in the General Conference. China, without doubt, 
has men as wise and strong and good as any who serve in Southern 
Asia. Better modes of travel will come to the Middle Kingdom, 
and better mutual acquaintance will follow in their wake. In the 
greater light of that day the missionaries engaged in bringing in 
the kingdom will, I am persuaded, adopt the principles that find 
their clearest and best expression up to the present in the mis- 
sionary episcopacy of Southern Asia. China will surely yet grow 
its own leaders. But if it really be so that in any such mission field 
material of the quality required is wanting for episcopal admin- 
istrators, then the next best thing seems to be the policy that has 
been observed in connection with our missions in Africa. Let 
men, in their early prime engaged in the work at home, with the 
required caliber and the right spirit and who are prepared to pour 
out their very souls in a life service in that mission field, be elected 
and set apart for such leadership. 

Not a few in the ministry at home seem distressed that our 
missionary bishops are limited in the sphere of their episcopal rec- 
ognition and prerogatives. They are bishops only in Southern 
Asia. When they step across the border their robes of dignity 
and authority must be laid aside. But in the Church of England 
all bishops are subject to like limitations as regards the exercise 
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of their office. The individual bishop has his separate and care- 
fully bounded diocese, and only within its limits can he exercise 
- his episcopal prerogatives or perform official service. All parties 
seem perfectly satisfied with this policy. Our missionary bishops 
have fields very far beyond their strength where they are as tall 
and stalwart and as fully clothed with authority as are the general 
superintendents of our church in service at home. Their office is 
needed where their work is present. Southern Asia is quite satis- 
fied to have it thus. All there is of episcopal power and effective- 
ness is wanted where they belong. 

The fact that each quadrennium a general superintendent 
visits and inspects the work in charge of the missionary bishops 
in Southern Asia seems to produce a disturbance in the minds of 
not a few of our ministers at home. They wonder why one bishop 
should inspect the work of another except the other is of an in- 
ferior order. While the Discipline provides that the visiting gen- 
eral superintendent and the missionary bishop shall be codrdinate 
in the exercise of episcopal administration in the mission field, 
still, the fact that in case of disagreement the Board of General 
Superintendents is authorized to adjudicate and settle all dif- 
ferences, it is thought, places the missionary bishop at a disad- 
vantage. Such a tribunal is more likely, it is said, to sustain the 
position taken by a member of their own body than that taken by 
the missionary bishop. This may or may not be quite true in 
theory. I will not undertake to either support or disprove its cor- 
rectness. But twenty-four years have elapsed since this policy 
found acceptance by the General Conference, and such codrdinate 
administration has gone on until now without a jar or hitch. The 
Board of Bishops has had no case or cases upon which to exer- 
cise its wisdom or expend its time. If after so many years 
the first case has not yet even appeared in sight, the disadvantage 
feared is not likely to be very damaging to the prestige of our 
missionary bishops in the future. The missionaries in Southern 
Asia have, from the beginning, favored and repeatedly have made 
request that these visits be continued. The reason for such wishes 
and requests is not that they feel or believe their missionary 
bishops have the slightest need of supervision, or that they are one 
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whit less efficient and satisfactory in their administrative service 
than are the general superintendents in their work. The reason 
for their course is quite another. There is an abiding feeling that 
the missionary episcopacy, as compared with the general super. 
intendency, is at a disadvantage in the matter of serving as a link 
between our work in these distant lands and the home church, 
We are the representatives of this church and want all the place 
that belongs to us as such in her thought and prayer and activities, 
Hence we desire that these great home leaders and administrators 
shall come and see the grace of God among us, and learn the 
greatness of existing possibilities and needs of the work in hand 
and of that which is pressing upon us for acceptance, and then 
that they may stand for us in the councils of our church and be 
fore our people in the homeland. If they are to learn all they 
need to know to render such service under the best conditions, 
they must come with full authority and be at perfect liberty to 
see things all round and all through. In this desire in connection 
with these visits we have not been disappointed. These great 
men have taken our work upon their hearts and have greatly helped 
us in many ways. They do not overshadow our missionary episco- 
pacy, nor have they ever shown the slightest disposition thus to 
do. No commiseration need be wasted on our missionary episco- 
pacy because of these visits. These visitors, coming as the repre- 
sentatives of our mother church, have brought us much of refresh- 
ing and inspiration. The service thus rendered, both to the mis- 
sion field and to our people at home, is of manifold more profit 
than all it costs in money and time and self-sacrificing toil. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I feel sure no part of our Meth- 
odist world is so favored with thorough and satisfactory episcopal 
supervision as is Southern Asia. Modes of travel in China and 
Korea and Africa preelude the possibility of such a measure of 
supervision. Presiding over our nine Annual Conferences is a 
very small part, indeed, of the work to be done. One bishop 
would more than suffice for this service. Our district conferences 
are some forty-five in number. In these, as a rule, from one to 
three hundred men and women are regularly appointed to mission 
service to which they give their lives. In these gatherings episco- 
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pal supervision is in no way second to that in the Annual Confer- 
ences, especially where district superintendents are very young 
and have had comparatively little experience, as must too often be 
the case because of the scarcity of missionaries. These Confer- 
ences are, with possibly a very few exceptions, visited with regu- 
larity by the bishop in charge. Publishing houses, educational 
institutions, property interests and financial problems have their 
special care. Evangelistic work throughout their wide fields re- 
ceives their regular and earnest attention. It so happens that all 
our bishops are themselves most successful evangelists. Busier 
workers are scarcely to be found in Christian service anywhere. 
Whatever the future may have in store as regards provision 
for episcopal supervision in the foreign mission fields of our 
church, we may rest assured that Southern Asia will never will- 
ingly consent to the sacrifice of the two great principles herein 
set forth, namely, the training of episcopal leaders on the field 
and the continuity of their service in that field. The day will 
come, without doubt, when Indian bishops will be wanted. This, 
however, is not a present issue and need not be discussed here. 


prAna , 
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Arr. VIII.—JESUS—MESSIAH 


To say that Jesus disappointed as many Messianic hopes as 
he fulfilled is sheer truism. To say, also, that he could fulfill the 
essence of Messianic hopes only by disappointing the form of them 
is equally obvious, at least to preachers. To say, still further, that 
the hopes he disappointed were, as truly as the hopes he fulfilled, 
necessary to the world’s preparation for his advent, may not be 
so apparent. The fact is, however, as our reading of comparative 
religion admonishes us, that, in a sense deeper, perhaps, than 
Phillips Brooks intended, “the hopes and fears of all the years,” 
the fears not less than the hopes, the naive and crude not less than 
the refined and spiritualized hopes of men, “are met in him to- 
night.” Who, until Wagner taught us, thought that discords could 
be resolved into such bewitching harmonies? What of Joseph 
Israels, or Millet, or even Rembrandt, without their deep perspec- 
tives of shadow? And how could the “light of the knowledge of the 


glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” ever be so compelling, sv 
outshining any light that ever was on land or sea, in absence of 
those dark backgrounds which greaten its luminance? With mean- 
ing profounder than Haggai could dream Mary’s Son came as the 


“Desire of all nations.” With an elaborateness of plan and a part- 


nership in yearning which we do not yet admit, the human soul 
was being staged for Messiah. Only in a “fullness of time” 
opulent with resources of eternal purpose, patient with more than 
maternal patience while man was growing a soul, comprehensive, 
as finding room for every grotesque and even grewsome groping 
after salvation, could God send forth his Son, “made of a woman, 
made under the law,” to fulfill while seeming to frustrate the age- 
long increasing hopes of men. To such a faith are many voices 
challenging us. By what strange perversity of mind does it happen 
that, just so soon as we discover how God does a thing, we decide 
that he probably did not do it? Unbelief is twain. There is 
a spirit which, having laboriously found the lowly seed of a par- 
ticular blossom, forthwith denies the glory of the bloom, and there 
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is a spirit which holds the perfected flower in such reverential 
awe that it feels compelled to decry the potential of its lowly seed. 
Thus, for example, my materialistic friend surprises man en 
route from brute to human, and in his wonder discrowns man. My 
devout friend, on the other hand, is so anxious to conserve the 
dignity of man that he denies man’s lowly parentage. Or, one 
finds the Bible displaying frank evidences of human immaturity, 
survivals from a timeless past, borrowed finery from many climes 
—and so gives up his Bible; the other clings to his Bible at cost 
of denying the wonderful eliminative and synthesizing processes 
by which it came to be. Again, there are foreshadowings of 
Messiah, vague, crude, unworthy, as we may say; grotesque 
adumbrations of a precious truth; blotched, broken lines of a 
Face. Admitting these, how many modern students have glee- 
fully, like Harriet Martineau, mournfully, like H. K. Clifford, 
denied their Lord, and how many others have denied themselves 
the right to be students, disfranchised their own brains, dis- 
credited the function of their own eyes, lest, in the issue, they find 
themselves compelled to unshrine their Master! 

True faith is different. It is neither bold nor mawkish; 
neither jealous of nor fearful for Christ’s crown. The wider its 
angle of vision the bigger it expects its Lord to loom. The longer 
the preparation for his coming the more splendid he when he 
comes. The more myriad voices proclaiming him the more vera- 
cious their testimony and the more certain his ultimate rule. Not 
that we have made too much, or could, of the unique elements of 
Christianity ; but, as Dr. Hall pointed out, in a volume worthy to 
be the valedictory of so true a prophet, we have not sufficiently 
magnified the universal elements of Christianity. Or, to phrase it 
differently, the uniqueness of Christianity is, in part, a uniqueness 
of combination and restatement of the universals of all religion. 
To find in ancient faith, or among surviving aborigines, approxi- 
mations to the choicest truths of Christian revelation; to discover 
so many eager fingers pointing toward Messiah—some fitfully, 
some over-boldly, some sanguinary with fearful rites—ought 
chiefly to confirm our persuasion that he is, indeed, as Peter once 
confessed, the very “Christ of God.” Take those three words 
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which meet in Christ—sin, Saviour, salvation. They are bigger 
than Bible, than Judaism, than Christendom. They are big with 
ages of heart-anguish, with the soul-quest of forgotten races, with 
the most stupendous business that ever absorbed the children of 
the King. They are vascular: the whole world’s blood is in them, 
Orient and Occident, the mystic by the Ganges and the humanix 
in the streets of Athens, the toilers who built the Sphinx and the 
masons of the Chinese wall, the red man of America and the bush 
man of Africa—all have bled their hearts into the significance of 
these words. What if the modern sense of sin were, at its begin. 
nings, a mere sense of fear? God had to begin somewhere. He 
could searcely put into the mouth of an Andaman Islander the 
same cry he put into Paul’s. When I find what Burbank can do 
with a cactus I am not disposed to question God’s skill with be 
ginnings. Before man was afraid of himself he was afraid of 
flood and earthquake and pain. David cried, “I have sinned,” 
but David’s first progenitor merely confessed, “I was afraid.” 
Man knew himself afraid long before he knew himself a sinner— 
just as does the child. “To early man it was an unkind world.” 
The less he understood the more frightened—or, as we say, super- 
stitious—he was. And, being afraid, he was on the qui vive for 
a helper—somebody to take his part. Thus was born the first 
Messianic hope. Man craved a partner, a daysman, a deliverer. 
He wanted somebody to kill the dragon for him, to bruise the 
serpent’s head. He would not have known that Christ was his 
need. He did not even know Christ when Christ came. Even at 
that late day he was chiefly looking for a magnate, a more invin- 
cible captain than Augustus. Yet into that clumsy frame God 
fitted the Face of Christ. Moreover, and involved in all this, man 
wanted to be happy. He did not want to go to heaven any more 
than your healthy modern saint does; he wanted heaven to come 
to him. He may not have been mature enough even to dream, 
with the Indian, of “happy hunting grounds,” or, with the Mo- 
hammedan, of seraphic houris. His beatitudes were a meager 
affair. The salvation he craved was a matter of meat and water 
and sleep. Yet into such a crude stalk God could graft the 
apocalypse of John and the rapture of Assisi. Why should he who 
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adjures us not to “despise the day of small things” himself be 
guilty of it? Why not he who was patient with Peter’s declension 
be also patient while Peter was climbing up whence he could fall 
so far? To teach man the fullest impert of the words, sin, Sa- 
viour, and salvation; nay, to make men capable of the uttermost 
experience these forever expanding terms suggest—what better 
epitome of the tireless, timeless ministry of God ? 

But the Messianic idea in its crude and uncouth beginnings, 
let me speak particularly of that. For, as Robertson Smith con- 
fessed, “to understand the ways of God with man, and the mean- 
ing of his plan of salvation, it is necesary to go back and see his 
work in its beginnings.” How unpromising were the beginnings 
of the Messianic idea we may guess from its formulation among 
certain peoples still primitive in culture. For example, the Ahts 
of Vancouver worship a semi-divine hero who once dwelt upon 
earth, his exploits reminding us of both Prometheus and Zeus. 
Kukulcan is the Saviour-God of the natives of Yucatan. Once 
working among men, he eventually went to heaven, where he 
occupies a great house from whose windows he watches and pro- 
tects his favorite children. Among the Namaquas of Africa there 
is Eibib, miraculously born, himself the creator of many things, 
the special benefactor of his race. So I might go through a long 
list: our own native Algonquins with their Michabo; the Iroquois 
with their Josheka, the father of mankind. One recalls easily the 
part which Dionysius played among the Greeks; and more particu- 
larly Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven, taught men the use- 
ful arts, even created man out of earth and water; and Pythian 
Apollo, the dragon slayer. Then there is Shaoshyant among the 
Zoroastrians—the name itself meaning “Saviour”—miraculously 
descended from Zoroaster, renewing the world by purifying it, and 
raising the dead at the end of the world. Osiris among the Egyp- 
tians, Indras among the Aryans, Balder among the Germans, are 
other familiar instances of the same root idea—the “Heilbringer” 
Marduk, in the Babylonian pantheon, conspicuously plays the 
part. He is the champion of the gods, the conqueror of that watery 
monster which figures so fearsomely in all mythology, the special 
helper and healer of men. To him, for example, this ascription: 
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Thou art able to heal the sick, 
Thou art able to raise up him that is fallen, 
Thou art able to succor the weak. 


But more interesting to us are those Scripture allusions which 
point back to unchronicled generations of seekers after God. Eyer 
and again, like the pervasive theme of some Wagnerian composi. 
tion, there recurs hint of conflict between Jehovah and the hero. 
god and the sea-monster. For example, take Psalm 104, “The 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled: at the 
voice of thy thunder they hasted away.” Or Psalm 89, “Thon 
rulest the raging of the sea. . . . Thou hast broken Rahab in 
pieces, as one that is slain.” Or Job 38, where all the sons of 
God shouted—as in the Chaldean account after Merodach’s con. 
quest of the sea-monster. Or Isaiah 27. 1, “In that day the Lord 
shall punish leviathan, the stiff serpent, even leviathan the crooked 
serpent; and he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea.” Or 
Isaiah 51, “O arm of the Lord, awake, as in the generation of old. 
Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon?” 
Even in the closing chapters of the Apocalypse we catch a faint 
yet not undistinguishable echo of that old battle when, in the full- 
ness of Messiah’s victory, there should be “no more sea.” Thus 
even the language of the devout Hebrew at the crest of his spiritual 
growth held as in a matrix, or as certain rock formations retain 
the print of long-vanished flora, the reminders of a primeval faith 
in a burly Deliverer. I do not mean for a moment that David or 
Isaiah or Saint John thought in such terms of a Saviour; but that 
he borrowed his imageries from an age immemorially old. Take, 
as further example, a verse from the most tropical book of the 
Bible (Revelation 12. 9): “And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.” How the words gather into compass of a verse, as the 
lens of a great telescope focuses the convergent rays of whole solar 
systems, the partial truths with which men had lighted themselves 
through the ages! 

Just when the non-ethical idea of a battle between Tehom, the 
sea-monster, and Jehovah, man’s friend, gave place to the in- 
tensely moral conception of a terrific contest between the princes 
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of evil and good, we may not guess. But how the thread of 
Messianism runs through our Bible; at first pale with the Edenic 
pledge of an avenger, deep red with the typical sacrifice of Juda- 
ism, lighted by the glow of prophetic souls through centuries of 
exile, at length bright scarlet with the full passion of God—it 
has been our increasing joy to trace. Let me refresh our memory 
of a single instance—the Messianic passage of Isaiah 9. It is not 
anfair to that peerless prophet to say that we have found in this 
portrait a tenderness, an utter beauty which the painter never 
saw. He left a sketch: we have filled in his outlines with the very 
features of Christ. “Wonder of a Counselor”’—the words are 
stalwart with the rigorous virtues of a martial age ; “Mighty God,” 
or better, perhaps, “hero God”—with such heroic description in 
mind it is doubtful if Isaiah himself would have recognized the 
peasant of Galilee ; “Everlasting Father”—here we find ourselves 
on higher ground but still Judaic—Israel had long been called 
“the children of Jehovah”; “Prince of Peace”—here is the first 
sure glimpse of a human deliverer; but what inadequate descrip- 
tion of Christ! Similarly we might pause over the Messianic 
passage in Isaiah 7, with its reference to Immanuel ; or the eleventh 
chapter, with its “rod out of the stem of Jesse and Branch out of 
his roots”; or Amos and his day of Jehovah; or Micah and his 
vision of the hills; or Habakkuk and his splendid optimism. But 
take all the Messianic passages together, how immeasurably they 
pale under the “light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ”! How unready the world for the realiza- 
tion of its long-growing and perfecting hope testifies the tragedy 
of Golgotha and even the civilization of our day. In the face of 
such an increasing hope as history declares, Jesus is God’s eternal 
surprise. 

May I reverently use concerning Messianism those two 
phrases with which modern science has made us familiar: the law 
of gradualism and the law of the sudden leap? For centuries the 
daisy was a mere daisy and nothing more: then Burbank and 
his famous Shasta bloom. History rolls on, perpetuating its own 
mistakes, monotonous in sin; then of a sudden, when some con- 
viction is full grown, feudalism dies, or slavery or opium traffic in 
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China. Of the first law—the law of gradualism—we have Striking 
instance in the growth of Messianism. Humanly speaking, that 
long halting process was necessary. Does God ever drop anything 
ready-made from the skies? Then, at the end of the ages, God’; 
most colossal illustration of the law of the sudden leap, came 
Jesus, the “brightness of the Father’s glory and express image of 
his person.” Of course he cannot be accounted for by his ante 
cedents. Unbelief might as well have given up that attempt long 
ago. More hopefully try to explain the Shasta daisy leaving out 
Burbank; or emancipation omitting Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Lincoln. Even Channing admitted the character of Jesus to be 
“wholly removed from human comprehension.” Nay, shall I not 
close by confessing, in a sort of happy despair, that he still so far 
surpasses our dreams of what Messiah should be, still offers s 
much more rich and manifold salvation than we are really ready 
to accept, we can only say, “Lord, I believe: help thou my ur 
belief” ? 
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Arr. IX.—THE GOSPEL OF JOHN WESLEY, WITH SOME 
REFLECTIONS UPON THE PREACHING 
FOR THE TIMES 


Ir is unfortunate that John Wesley is known to-day chiefly 
as the founder of a great ecclesiastical system. Emerson has said, 
“An institution is only the lengthened shadow of a man.” But 
the shadow has become so lengthened and the Methodism of to-day 
so different from the Methodism of Wesley that his form stands 
before us in dim outline. He seems like a half-mythical founder 
of a religious denomination, about as real to us to-day as Romulus 
was to the Roman empire. To appreciate the character of John 
Wesley’s ministry we must’look at him with the eighteenth century 
as a background. It was an era of intellectual activity, but of 
spiritual barrenness. James Hamilton’s dismal picture was not 
exaggerated: “Never had a century arisen in England so void of 
soul and faith. It rose as a sunless dawn following upon a dew- 
less night. There was no freshness in the past and no promise in 
the future. The Puritans were buried and the Methodists were 
not born.” The philosopher of the age was Bolingbroke, brilliant 
in skepticism, more brilliant in intrigue and vice. Pope was the 
popular poet. Walpole was the statesman. The writings of the 
times could be published to-day only in expurgated editions, It 
was an age of unbounded extravagance, with a mad passion for 
material splendor and vicious pleasures. The lower classes aped 
the follies and vices of the court, and there had grown up a vicious, 
turbulent heathen class which a corrupt government was powerless 
to restrain and a formal church had no disposition to convert. 
The intelligent, thriving middle class were skeptical and irreli- 
gious. The times were ripe for the terrors of a French Revolution. 
There was no moral leadership in the church. It was the sub- 
servient tool of a corrupt state. The sermons of the times were 
insipid moral essays, too weak to make men think, too cowardly 
to make them repent. Religion had become an empty form or a 
lifeless dogma. Skepticism ‘was widespread and belief in divine 
power in the lives of men was almost dead. The work of the Holy 
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Spirit upon the hearts of men was called an idle dream. Into 
this dismal age John Wesley was born. 

John Wesley’s preaching was the biggest factor in the moral 
reformation and social reconstruction of the century. When we 
consider how his message quickened into new life the Church of 
England ; that the doctrines which he preached have become the 
central message of all Protestant Christian denominations and that 
he became the founder of the largest Protestant body of the world: 
that he broke the spiritual slumber of a skeptical and dissolute age; 
that he awakened the English colliers and cavaliers alike to the 
presence of God; that he was the leader in a revival of true reli- 
gion which saved the nation from the horrors of a social earthquake 
and that he was the pioneer in the great philanthropies which are 
the glory of the twentieth century—when we consider these things 
the words of Carlyle sound like sober truth when he declares that 
John Wesley wielded more influence in the world than William 
Pitt, the Duke of Wellington, or Napoleon Bonaparte, his great 
contemporaries. What was the secret of his power? He was not a 
great writer, like Goethe. He was not a profound theologian, like 
Athanasius and Augustine. He was not a great scholar, like 
Melanchthon. But as a prophet of God, making real to men spirit- 
ual things and awakening the Christ-enthusiasm for humanity, he 
is without a peer since the days of Paul. He so combined the 
practical genius of the Anglo-Saxon with an all-compelling sense 
of the reality of religious experience and an apostolic passion for 
saving men that for a quarter of a century he exerted a greater 
influence in England than any other man. What of his message! 
It was the gospel of early Christianity vitalized and colored by his 
own experience. His was the apostolic message of the love of the 
living God, the incarnation of the Son of God, full redemption 
through the cross, the assurance of faith, and immortality through 
union with Jesus Christ. This was the triumphant message which 
converted brutal and degraded sinners by the thousands, and which 
rolled back the tide of atheism and did more for the social “ame- 
lioration of England than all the mechanical inventions and legis- 
lative devices of a century.” Voltaire, with his perpetual sneer, 
said, “We have never pretended to enlighten shoemakers and 
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servants.” John Wesley, with his everlasting affirmation of 
spiritual birth, made miners and plowboys priests unto God. Wes- 
ley brought the fundamental truths of Christianity out of the 
cloister and set them on the highways of the common people. 
What Emerson did for culture, in making it vital and putting 
it within the reach of common flesh, John Wesley did for religion. 
“He bronght the highest truths out of the church and set them on 
foot and on horseback, and the poor colliers of England walked 
in their light.” He preached no new doctrine. He gave to the 
church no great intellectual principle such as produced the Refor- 
mation. But he did what was no less important—he breathed into 
old truths a new spirit and made them electric with life. 

The first distinguishing thing in the preaching was its posi- 
tive note. He preached the fundamental doctrines of our holy 
religion with a certainty of conviction born of personal experience. 
The conquering power of his gospel was, first and foremost, the 
positive proclamation of the great basal truths of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity; the vital reality of religious experience, the imperative 
need of spiritual birth from above, the assurance of divine for- 
giveness, Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation of God to men, the 
life of Christ in the soul of men, the one ultimate authority for 
Christian faith and conduct, the certainty of sin’s punishment, 
and the blessedness of a life of righteousness. His was an evan- 
gelical rather than a merely ethical gospel. He did not proclaim 
a redemption by sanitation, fresh air, and free libraries. The 
glory of Wesley’s gospel is that out of the reality of a living ex- 
perience he gave to the common people a vision of the mighty Son 
of God still standing on the earth making all things new. You 
never fail to hear in the sermons of John Wesley a clear, strong 
message of hope and salvation to all men. Another characteristic 
of the preaching of Wesley is his fine sense of intellectual per- 
spective. He never made the disastrous blunder of putting the 
secondary and non-essential things in the place of the primary and 
vital. Scholarly in habit, he never became a religious doctrinaire. 
He had the insight to see that truth is not an end in itself, but 
that any doctrine is valuable only as it quickens and nourishes 
in men the divine life. And out of this fine sense of doctrinal 
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perspective came his breadth. He preached the fundamental doc. 
trines of Christianity with positiveness, and yet he was always 
tolerant of the honest convictions of those who differed from him, 
He was liberal without being loose. He did not belong to that 
milk-and-water class of minds that do not believe anything with 
vigor lest they may be counted bigoted. John Wesley has often 
been charged with narrowness and intolerance, but never was 
there a mind more open to truth and at the same time more tena- 
cious of belief. He says, “I have no more right to object to a 
man for holding a different opinion from mine than I have to 
differ from a man because he wears a wig and I wear my own 
hair ; but if he takes his wig off and shakes the powder in my eyes 
I shall consider it my duty to get quit of him as soon as possible,” 
He was broad enough to exclude from the fellowship of Christ no 
man because of what he believed. He expressed the hope that he 
should see the arch heretics of Christendom, Montanus and Pelagius 
and Servetus, with the great pagans, Socrates and Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius, sitting down together in the kingdom of God. 
Among religious leaders of all ages there is not one who surpasses 
John Wesley in liberality in belief and in broad catholicity. 
There is still another important characteristic of the preach- 
ing of John Wesley—his spiritual passion for the salvation and 
service of men. It was this which awakened in the modern world 
the Christ-enthusiasm for humanity which has been the inspira- 
tion of the noble philanthropies of our day. In the history of the 
rise to power of the common people, and of the great humane 
movements of modern times, sufficient credit has never yet been 
given to John Wesley, the gospel preacher, pushing from town to 
town, from village to village, yea, and from house to house, preach- 
ing the good tidings of the gospel. It was this that created, out of 
the very dregs of English society, a new order of common people 
which to-day is the strength of the nation. It was this that awak- 
ened public sympathy for the oppressed and set on foot a practical 
ministry to the needs of society. It was his incarnation of the 
Christian conscience which issued in an era of reform. His own 
ministry was a masterly, organized system of social service. He 
was the pioneer in the effort to supply thé people with cheap whole- 
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some literature, giving to the press from his. owii ‘haiid’ thrée 
hundred and seventy-one publications, two thirds of which sold for 
less than a shilling, and a quarter of which sold for a penny. He 
established the first dispensary ; he provided a loan fund for those 
in temporary need ; he organized Strangers’ Relief Societies which 
are still perpetuated by the present system of charity in England; 
and, above all, he gave to the modern religious world its missionary 
impulse to give the gospel of Christ to the whole world. 

Whence did this splendid ministry in the eighteenth century 
come, with the power of God for political, social, and moral salva- 
tion? It was a gospel of positive doctrine springing out of a vital 
Christian experience. It was a gospel of hope and salvation, 
preached with full knowledge of the times, with the intellectual 
focus and spiritual insight which put into the foreground the great 
outstanding facts of redemption and into the background the petty 
theories and speculations of men. It was the gospel of the cross 
preached with Calvary’s passion for men. 

Now these great outstanding features in the ministry of Wes- 
ley must be reproduced in the preaching of the present-day church. 
In the effective preaching of this and of every age there must be 
a clear, strong note of positive doctrine and of religious certainty 
born of a personal experience of the things of God. Why should 
Mr. Begbie’s Twice Born Men and Souls in Action create such a 
sensation unless there is a suspicion gnawing at the hearts of many 
that the gospel has lost something of its former power? Why 
should the new theology and doctrinal reconstruction and creed 
revision be so much in the air if the note of religious authority 
were not lost in many a Christian pulpit? Has the confidence of 
certain faith gone out of much of our preaching ? 

What has happened? A century of earnest inquiry has made 
important changes in religious thinking. There has been a tre- 
mendous inrush of knowledge, the world has been vastly enlarged, 
and the religious mind has been trying to adjust itself to this 
roomier universe. The bounds of history have been pushed back 
to a time so remote as to be bewildering; the earth has been taken 
out of the center of the sky and set in an obscure part of the uni- 
verse of worlds; a million facts which men did not know before 
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have been poured in upon us and the minds of many are be 
wildered. A modern scholar has made the statement that prob- 
ably more facts regarding the physical world have been brought 
to light during the last seventy-five years than during the previous 
seventy-five hundred years. Professor Wallace, in his thrilling 
book, The Story of the Wonderful Century, claims that thirteen 
great inventions or discoveries were made during the nineteenth 
century and only seven in all the centuries before. This new knowl. 
edge, brought to us by geologist and astronomer, by archwologist 
and biologist, has created a great disturbance in our ethical and 
religious values, How do these new facts relate themselves to the 
teaching of the Bible and the preaching of the Christian church? 
What becomes of the Bible, of the Christian doctrine of sin, of 
forgiveness, of prayer, of conversion, of a Divine Saviour, and 
of the immortal life under this burst of new knowledge? In the 
midst -of the intellectual confusion and doctrinal bewilderment 
be it ever remembered that not a single fact of Christian experience 
has been invalidated or a single fundamental doctrine of our holy 
faith overthrown. But be it also remembered that fidelity to the 
truth preached by the fathers is one thing and servility to the forms 
in which they preached it is another thing. Their forms of state- 
ment may have been the best for their day, but they are not ade- 
quate for ours. We must recognize the fact that we cannot force 
upon men’s minds to-day the thumb-worn creeds of_the eighteenth 
century. The facts of Christian experience are the same now as 
then, but you cannot make the same appeal to men to-day that 
was made fifty or one hundred years ago and carry conviction. 
Fidelity to old truths without servility to old forms of truth is the 
spirit in which the church must conquer in the twentieth century. 

Now, in the face of the intellectual inquiry and the religious 
unrest prevailing to-day, what is the duty of the Christian min- 
ister? Tostudy the signs of the times ; to know the findings of the 
scholars ; to welcome the truth, from whatever source it may come, 
in fullest confidence that the vitality of the divine Word and the 
need of the human heart will safeguard the truth forever. If 
there is some light on the great doctrines of religion to-day which 
makes a stronger appeal to life, we want the larger truth in the 
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interest in the larger life. If some new light is shed upon the 
old Book by the discoveries of the archeologists, or by the literary 
and historical study of the Bible by the scholars, we want the 
larger truth in the interest of the larger life; for the cause of 
Christian faith is never in peril from the truth. 

These changes in the intellectual outlook and in the social 
atmosphere have laid upon the Christian preacher the high task 
of mediating his message to his age. To do this requires intellec- 
tual perspective. The preacher must set in the foreground the 
things which are foremost—the great essentials of Christian faith 
and conduct. He must estimate the religious value of all truths 
by their power to create and to sustain in men spiritual life. The 
training of the schools ought to give to the Christian minister a 
hospitality toward all truth ; a viewpoint which will make him the 
sympathetic teacher of his age and give to him the insight to dis- 
criminate between the essentials and the non-essentials. His is 
the high task of leading the doubt-bewildered minds of men who 
are confusing higher criticism with a living Word of God, who 
substitute a theory of the Atonement for a vision of the redeeming 
Cross, and who identify the acceptance of a creed with personal 
loyalty to the Master. The prophet of God standing in the holy 
place to hear God’s revelation, and then coming down from the 
mount of vision to mediate the truth and grace of God to the 
world forever—that is the awful, the gloriously majestic function 
of the prophet af God, the Christian preacher. And that is the 
preaching for the times. For “the freshest thing that any man can 
give to the world—and what the world still yearns with an unutter- 
able longing to hear—is the Word of God, spoken in the preacher’s 
own soul,” in the language and in the forms of thought which men 
know. Ruskin observes that if you were to cut a square inch out 
of Turner’s sky you would find the Infinite in it. So to portray 
real life to men that they shall see the Infinite in it is the supreme 
objective in Christian preaching. 

And here emerges the great practical task of modern Christi- 
anity. The very titles of the books on religious subjects which 
have appeared recently indicate the serious conviction of religious 
thinkers that the truth of Christ must be translated into the living 
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thought-forms and applied to the vital needs of the present day, 
A Wesleyan minister writes a notable book on The Historic Christ 
in the Faith of To-day; a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church sends out a volume on A Valid Christianity for To-day; 
Things Fundamental is the title of a strong book by an American 
Congregational .minister; The Gospel and the Modern Man is 
from the pen of a Western college professor; a popular preacher 
and author has written a book on The Gospel for an Age of Doubt; 
the president of a leading theological school has published a volume 
on The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. These titles indicate 
the serious effort that is being made to mediate the truths of Chris. 
tianity to our day. What, then, is the gospel for our age? It is 
the gospel of the Son of God with its essential message translated 
into the thought forms of the present day. Just as the apostles 
preached Christianity in the vernacular of their time, so the church 
to-day must seize the dominant conceptions of the age and pour 
its timeless truth into them. The problem of the preacher is how 
“to translate the things of eternity into the vocabulary of the time.” 
In other words, in the fine phrase of William Adams Brown, 
“The Christian Spirit must make for itself a home in the existing 
intellectual environment of every age.” The changes in men's 
thinking have not invalidated a single fact of Christian experience. 
The Christian fundamentals rise out of, and are to be interpreted 
by, the living experience of men who know God through his Son, 
Jesus Christ. And this may be said to be the philosophy underly- 
ing the historic creeds of Christendom. They are simply the intel- 
lectual effort of Christian believers to translate Christ and his 
message into forms of thought intelligible to their own time. And 
the translation of the Christian message must go on so long as the 
mind of man continues to widen its outlook and strengthen its 
grasp on truth. And the church of our day needs to return to its 
old-time emphasis upon the divine reality of personal Christian 
experience. The scientific fad of our day applied to matters of the 
spirit is the old-fashioned doctrine of assurance, of certainty 
through personal Christian experience. And it is this note of 
positiveness in spiritual things for which our time is waiting, and 
never so eagerly. The note of moral and spiritual authority must 
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ve heard again in the preaching of the Christian church. Men 
must hear from the pulpit the great spiritual verities of life which 
command the intellect and grip the conscience. Unless this age of 
doubt hears a positive message which warrants believers in say- 
ing, “I know Him whom I have believed,” “We know we have 
passed from death unto life,” men will not heed our preaching. 
The need of our time is for a gospel rock-ribbed with the sublime 
dogmas of Christianity, uttering “the great truths of its divine 
revelation in accents which do not waver and with an emphasis 
that burns with fervent heat.” The time calls upon the Christian 
minister to emphasize the primacy of spiritual experience. 

Again, the opinions or speculations which have grown up 
around the gospel do not lend themselves to the experimental 
method and to positive preaching. Our theory of the Atonement 
or of the inspiration of the Bible, and other speculations more or 
less valuable, cannot be brought to the test of living experience, 
and so we do well to stress those things in our preaching which 
appeal to living experience: the reality of the experience of twice- 
born men, the certainty of the Divine forgiveness; Jesus Christ, 
the perfect revelation of God to men—the Word and life of Jesus 
Christ incarnate afresh in every generation—the one ultimate 
authority for Christian faith and conduct; the terrible reality and 
guilt of sin, the certainty of sin’s punishment, the blessedness of 
a life of righteousness. This is the very heart of the gospel and 
it is to-day the power of God unto salvation. But in every age 
there are certain dominant conceptions which must shape the 
preaching of the church. In order to give men the living bread 
instead of a stone, a vision of Jesus Christ instead of a theological 
proposition, the minister must know the trend of human thinking 
in his day. He must have the Zeitgeist on his side. Now what are 
the ruling ideas that must shape the preaching of our day? 

First, the aliveness of the world. The dominant idea of physi- 
eal science to-day is that there is going on everywhere a process 
of unfolding and development at whose very center is living intel- 
ligence and will. The whole physical world is not a dead mass of 
matter, but is “shot through with mind in every particle, and~ 
every atom is palpitating with energy.” That idea rules in the 
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world of nature, art, science, education, philanthropy, religion, 
The consequence is that religious truth must not be handled as 
if it were a jewel to be kept in a casket, but rather as seed to be 
planted in faith. Set forth the religion of Christ in the mechanical 
conceptions of earlier days and you fail because men to-day are 
thinking in terms of life and growth. 

Another ruling idea is the universal dominion of law. The 
very outposts of creation are claimed to be in the domain of physi- 
eal law. Chance has been exiled; lawlessness everywhere is in. 
conceivable. Men are looking for progress under universal law, 
And with all the riotous excess to which the idea of “the reign 
of law” has run it remains true that the mightiest sanctions ever 
given to the moral law are found in the facts of heredity and of 
reversion to type. The thunderings of Sinai and the hell fire of 
Dante are not so terrible as the penalty of wrong doing which 
is seen to be inevitable in the poisoning of our own blood, in the 
corruption of our own nature, and in tell-tale marks upon our 
children. In Emerson’s phrase, “When we see crime and punish- 
ment growing out of one stem we have conceptions of heaven and 
hell that are deepened by infinite depths.” This dominant thought 
of our time, the universal dominion of law, can be used with tre- 
mendous force in preaching the essential doctrines of Christianity. 

There is a third conception which dominates the life of our 
time. That is that the practical test of truth is experience. This 
is the laboratory method which prevails everywhere in the sciences. 
Does it work? Will it bear the test of life ?—these are the ques- 
tions that are incessantly put to every theorist, teacher, and 
preacher. And this is the historic appeal of Christianity. “Come 
and see,” was the challenge of Jesus to the first inquiries concern- 
ing his Messiahship. “Come and see a man that told me all things 
that ever I did. Is not this the Christ?” “Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.” “If any man 
willeth to do his will he shall know of the teaching, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself.” This is the method of 
experiment, the laboratory test applied to spiritual things, to which 
our age has given its allegiance. 

But far more important than the intellectual setting of the 
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sermon is the attitude of the preacher toward his message. Does 
he think of himself primarily as the exponent and defender of the 
doctrines of his denomination, as the interpreter of certain reli- 
gious beliefs, or as the herald to the men of his day of the love 
and power and presence of the living God? Is it the great all- 
pervading conviction of his mind and heart that God lives and 
moves in the earth, brooding over human lives with everlasting 
love? The heresy of our time which is paralyzing the pulpit and 
deadening the pew is the belief in the “God that was.” The 
master truth which we are to preach to this age is “Our God was, 
and is, and is to come.” In your familiar garden you may hear 
his voice in the cool of the day. In your fields you may see the 
bush that burns and is not consumed. In the faces upon which 
you look you may see shining the light and glory of God. On 
your mountains and plains you may see the horsemen and the 
chariots of God’s Israel. Over the heads of men and women “in 
the upper room” till this very day there is still to be seen the 
flame of fire. In the striking words of a modern thinker, “The 
Bible is not the story of a vanished splendor, the melancholy me- 
morial of departed powers. It is the revelation of powers that now 
play about us, victories that now may be won, and a life which in 
every nation, every age, may be lived by faith in the ‘strong Son 
of God—Immortal Love.’” 0, prophets of the truth, you are to 
study the temper of the times and come forth in the presence 
of the Eternal Spirit with a message for every mood and for every 
man. You are to be citizens of two worlds. To believe in the great 
realities of spiritual life with contagious conviction, and to inter- 
pret them with intellectual perspective and spiritual insight, will 
set you in the front ranks of humanity’s march, 
On, on to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God. 

Whatever the art critic may say of the execution of the sculp- 
tor’s conception, that daring ideal of Saint Gaudens in his statue 
of Phillips Brooks is true to the fact in the experience of every 
real preacher of the everlasting gospel: the preacher is the human 
voice, the burning heart, the living interpreter of the mighty 
Christ, before whom he stands uttering His timeless truth in the 
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vocabulary of his time. The preacher for the times is a man of 
God speaking forth the things of God so that they may become 
realities in the lives of men. It is deep answering unto deep, It 
is John the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan with the desert 
wonder in his eye. It is Paul with the passion of the heavenly 
vision burning in his soul. It is Savonarola rousing the people of 
Florence with the mighty imperatives of the gospel. It is John 
Wesley in England and Phillips Brooks in Boston making the 
things of the spirit as much realities as the things of the street, 

To sum up, the gospel for this age, and for every age, is the 
everlasting gospel of the Son of God preached in the vernacular of 
the time ; its perennially vital truths poured into the thought forms 
which will appeal with conviction to the minds of the age; its 
ageless message of deliverance from the power and guilt of sin 
by Jesus Christ, the Divine Saviour; the fullness and satisfaction 
of spiritual life the sure evidence of its own divineness—and this 
message proclaimed with a positiveness born out of the living 
experience of the preacher. 
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Art. X.—TENDENCIES TO A PSYCHO-THEOLOGY 


TueErE is a body of current divinity that insists upon the 
religion of the Spirit and the authority of the Christian conscious- 
ness. It suggests that Luther freed us from bondage to the 
authority of the church fathers. It now maintains that the logic 
of the Reformation demands that we free ourselves next from the 
authority of the Bible writers. 

This is Unitarian or natural theology. It makes the con- 
science the seat of authority in religion. Its contention is justi- 
fied by the assumption that the Spirit is the power and authority, 
whose operation upon the mind gives the clearest and most trust- 
worthy expression of the divine will. The traditions of the church 
are the products of the Christian consciousness. The canon itself 
is the selection of the Christian consciousness, and it is argued 
that the Christian consciousness of no body nor of any period 
should be the ultimate authority for succeeding generations. 
Neither the Scriptures nor any collection of Christian literature 
are to be antiquated. The Bible is preéminently the body of doc- 
trines that stimulate the modern mind to duplicate and perpetuate 
the Christian consciousness. Christ is recognized as the supreme 
authority, and he must interpret the Scriptures. But it is the 
Christ of the Christian consciousness. 

This is wandering in a circle. The Scriptures, having pre- 
sented us Christ, are then to be abandoned. He emerges from 
the Scriptures like a beautiful painting from the canvas. How 
can you discount, minimize, or remove the paint without marring 
or destroying the image? The high conception of Christ is created 
and supported by the Scriptures. How then can it be expected 
that the image will remain after the removal of the support? 
Perhaps men vainly imagine that stimulated to inspired thought 
by the Bible, they can then, under the operation of the Spirit, 
create and sustain a more adequate conception of the Christ than 
is to be found in the Scriptures. 

If the Scriptures have no further authority than their appeal 
to us and their power to win us, they have nothing more than ad- 
visory authority, and that only with our consent. They cannot 
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compel recalcitrant and rebellious spirits. They will be as help 
less, useless, and pitiable as the Articles of Confederation without, 
true government behind them. We believe that God is behind the 
Scriptures. They have divine authority, whether men are won 
by them or not. Therein God warns men of the results of sin and 
of the penalties attached. The Bible is a covenant to which both 
man and God come. Man promises to obey and to further certain 
divine enterprises and God promises certain results, codperation, 
and rewards. Man may refuse to recognize his contract and the 
conditions of his eternal welfare and try to nullify the ordinances, 
but God will surely perform his promises and fulfill every word 
of Scripture. 

To say that one portion of Scripture is not inspired or less 
inspired than another part is to deny the Spirit of inspiration 
and to misinterpret the purpose of inspired men. Each part has 
its function. For kindling a fire stones are less useful than wood, 
but even stones have their office. The Scriptures are the product 
of inspiration, and how an inspired mind can divide itself into 
three parts, one to give uninspired, one partially inspired, and one 
fully inspired matter is beyond comprehension. The products 
of genius, whether in the form of personal habits or works of 
science and of art, participate alike in all the personal peculiari- 
ties and mental characteristics. 

This whole tendency is to reduce theology to psychology. It 
studies the states of consciousness called Christian as simply states 
of consciousness mixed up with other states. Religious experienc 
is considered to run over the plain of consciousness like the Gulf 
Stream through the sea. It is but a narrow ribbon across the 
wide field of mind. No, this won’t do. The Spirit which came to 
witness for Christ filled the Bible writers. They were not in- 
dulged in merely capricious streaks of consciousness created by the 
Spirit, but they were possessed of new minds and became new 
men. The alchemy of the Spirit changed the whole sea of waters 
from salt to sweet. 

It is asserted that man cannot transcend his own experience. 
He but studies fields of his own consciousness. “Religion is the 
highest expression of man’s subjective states,” 
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This form of thought has supplanted Deism. The latter had 
banished God from his world. The Latin church provided a vice- 
gerent for an absentee God. The emphasis is no longer placed 
by Protestants upon the transcendence of God. It is now upon his 
immanence. We no longer believe in a Great First Cause. The 
chain of secondary causes mediating between the definite effect 
and the primal cause is displaced. God is conceived to be the 
sole and sufficient cause of phenomena. 

To some, nothing but phenomena is left for knowledge. 
They eliminate not only a transcendent God, but they are now also 
prepared to get on without the world. The Thing-in-itself of 
Kant, and the Unknowable of Spencer once stood behind the 
world. To the Christian, God was the support of the world, and 
the world underlay mental phenomena. But these iconoclasts 
have removed both supports or else identified them with the 
experience. They now insist that mental phenomena must be 
investigated and classified independent of both God and the world. 
We could permit this if they would only admit that their psychol- 
ogy gives us nothing but a cross section. But exhibiting their 
cross section, they deny both top and root. 

This transition from God to the horizontal plain of experience - 
has not been effected at one leap. A stop was made for a time at 
the physical basis of phenomena. The intermediary was a physio- 
logical psychology. The states of mind were considered due to 
physical conditions and were often looked upon as really states of 
disordered nerves. Religious experiences were interpreted in 
terms of pathology. Religious psychology did not dare recognize 
even the direct agency of the Holy Spirit in the production of 
religious phenomena. States of religious consciousness and pious 
ecstasies were grounded in the physical organism. “Nervous 
instability” explained excesses and cataleptic trances. The indi- 
vidual had not developed inhibitory control. He was carried away 
by the “psychological crowd.” This carrying away was illustrated 
by the mob becoming responsible for deeds to which no individual 
in the mob would subscribe. 

These seekers after immediate causes explained Saint Paul’s 
visions as largely due to epileptoid experiences. Saint Theresa 
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was a victim of hysteria, and Saint Francis of Assisi of an jp. 
herited constitutional degeneracy. George Fox had a disordered 
colon, and Carlyle suffered from gastro-duodenal catarrh. They 
calm our fears by assuring us that these physical predispositions 
do not impair the value of the religious experience. They may 
condition the religious experience, but they cannot invalidate jt 
Literary and scientific productions are not rejected because their 
authors were diseased. These physical conditions may be neces- 
sary to the discovery of some very valuable religious knowledge. 
Mental states can be traced to physiological origin. They are 
grounded in the state of the vital organs, the sexual life, or 
heredity. Co-existing physical conditions are made to explain 
religious phenomena. This is as though the brain could adequately 
explain the essence of thought. Of course it is rank materialism, 
It is now, however, being exchanged for a pure psychology, with 
neither physical nor metaphysical basis. 

This current tendency is to displace theology by psychology. 
Tt is asserted that mental facts must be examined without refer- 
ence to their possible bearing upon theology or philosophy. It is 
declared that the division of mankind into Christians, Fetish- 
worshipers, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Confucianists, etc., is an 
artificial division. The psychology of religion shows that the 
individual who has a full and normal development is essentially 
several, if not many or even all of these in turn, or even at one 
and the same time. Psychology even promises to give us a true, 
genetic, natural history of the normal stages in human progress, 
using whole systems of thought as human documents. 

These psychologists are ready to guarantee that Jesus shall 
have the central place in their system. Prayer is favorably men- 
tioned. It affords help to do the daily task and composes the mind. 
It is highly recommended as a hygienic measure. It is a remedy 
for mental distress. It cleans the soul and strengthens the spirit 
to overcome incidental emotionalism better than any other thera- 
peutic agent. Conversion, too, is recognized. It is “a natural, 
normal, universal, and necessary process at the stage when life 
pivots over from the auto-centric to the hetero-centric basis.” It 
is also in accordance with immutable law. 
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Their psychology gives only a surface view of religious ex- 
perience. A science of religion based upon their conception must 
be superficial. Science teaches how things are related to one 
another and hang together in a system. All their religious data 
lie in one horizontal plane. Such a system is spread out without 
reference to fundamental cause or origin. This superficialism cuts 
off vital, direet, conscious, and reverent thought of a personal God. 

Thus in the present reaction against dogmatic theology, we, 
having passed through materialism, arrive now at a pure psycho- 
theology. Here we neither go up into heaven to bring Christ down, 
nor down into the depths below the mind to bring him up. There 
is no “up”; there is no “down.” All is on one dead level. We 
are left to doubt the Absolute and to take in its place a shifty and 
temporal expedient as the only thing in sight. 

Some of us have the uncomfortable feeling of being in sus- 
pense, if not of being suspended. And then we cannot know 
whether we are suspended from above or projected from below. 
For we dare not recognize either an “above” or a “below.” We 
must confine cultivation to what we find on the surface of the 
mind. Religion is a sort of ethical culture. The root, top, and 
life of the matter are alike in the essence of the mind itself. 
Observe the mental laws and habits there discoverable and you 
will grow a perfect soul. The germ, the soil, the rain, and the sun 
are all in the mind. No wonder, then, that one of these reaction- 
aries should arrive at the conclusion that if the apostles and all 
who bear witness to the historicity of the God-man were mistaken, 
and if Christ is not what they thought, nevertheless when the his- 
torical Christ goes he leaves “the ideal Christ to cling to.” “Ideals 
are to be obeyed.” ‘Whether Christ is ideal or historical, our 
immediate duty is to become workers for the Christian ideal.” 
“For the ideal Christ is, after all, the Christ of personal experi- 
ence, and the Christ of experience is the concrete Christ.” 

This whole line of thinking signifies that to the Protestant 
and to the unhampered seeker after truth the Christian conscious- 
ness is exalted to the place of supreme authority. This position 
suggests the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, but with the 
Spirit and the corrective agency of the Scriptures left out. 
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This school repudiates the church and the Bible as authority, 
saying, “Two systems of theology still confront one another: th 
theology of authority and the theology of experience. The first js 
dying and destined to disappear ; the other is destined to triumph.” 

We are convinced that one cannot long survive without the 
other. The dissolution of soul and body effects the disappearance 
of both. A God who does not transcend experience will lose al] 
authority. The Bible must remain the Protestant’s authority, 
This is the will of Christ whom we serve. He approved and con- 
firmed the authority of the Old Testament, and both directly 
and through the Spirit authorizes the New. The Scriptures make 
us know historically the religious experience of Christ and of his 
disciples, and they beget and continue through the dynamic of 
the Spirit these experiences by repeating them in their successors, 
and will so do unto the end of time. The Bible reveals and props- 
gates the states of consciousness accredited to the Holy Spirit 
and made essential to the eternal welfare of the soul. The Bible 
is not only the stimulus to Christian experience, but also its norm. 
The church continues the stream of experience sent down through 
the ages from Christ and his disciples. The Bible is authorita- 
tive and indispensable. It guards us against the illusions and 
dreams of private inspiration. It is necessary to discover and 
perpetuate Christianity. We are confident that the religious ex- 
perience described and insisted upon in the Bible is from God, 
and that it has ultimate and absolute authority. 

The psychologists, on the other hand, claim that we can be 
sure only that these experiences have historical and judgment 
value. They have worth, not because God declares them of profit, 
but because they are historical and because we esteem them of 
value. This is equivalent to a substitution of experience for the 
facts. The facts are stated and studied only in terms of experi- 
ence. The religious experiences of Christ and his disciples are 
exhibited to us. It is our privilege to reproduce them if we decide 
that it is worth our while. It is for us to determine whether they 
shall be authoritative or not. We seek the Christian consciousness 
if we judge it favorably. 

It is said that the human and collective judgment may be 
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trusted in its estimate of the value of Christian experience. It 
is the judgment value of the world’s estimate that preserves the 
Greek culture, Roman law, and the Christian civilization. In 
the whole realm of religious phenomena we judge the Christian 
phenomena the most desirable. It is not their essential truth, but 
their practical value that should impress us. We should be anxious 
only to discover their historical authenticity. Every man must 
answer the question, “What is the life more abundant in Christ 
worth?” Pragmatism is our philosophy. 

We have a right to conclude, then, that intrinsically there is 
no more reason for choosing the experiences of a Christian than 
those of a drunkard, clairvoyant, or hypnotic. We only decide 
that the Christian phenomena are the choicest that history exhibits 
in the religious realm. Christ is their author and discoverer. 
Therefore he must have the value of God for us. He is a tenta- 
tive God, if you please. We will not attempt the definition of his 
nature, but we do recognize his authority in the realm of religion. 
He is certainly the best thing in sight. One of these tentative 
Christians wrote a book in order to define the essence of Chris- 
tianity. The most pertinent criticism of this book is that the 
author really gave us Christianity without the essence. 

Of this whole class of thought, and of interpretation, it must 
be said that it is the glint of the sun upon the mountains, its 
shimmer upon the sea. The sun in the heavens is ignored. Con- 
sideration is given alone to the patches of light that cross the field 
of mind like the bright spots that chase the cloud shadows across 
the landscape. The sun itself is studiously ignored. Nothing is 
recognized but the inconstant and unreal light upon the fields. 
It is like studying vegetation from the tops of the trees while 
diligently keeping both root and stem out of sight. 

There is a certain practical and ethical advantage in this way 
of thinking. Speculation is abandoned and the Christian faith 
assumes an intensely practical character. The Church of the 
Disciples seems to be organized upon this principle. It has made 
great gains, especially in the West, during the past few years. It 
refuses to go behind the returns. It takes the Scriptures at their 
face value. Its motto is, “The Bible our only creed, and obedience 
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to Christ without philosophic thought concerning Christian dogma 
and peculiar religious experiences.” 

This current of practical, ethical, and historical Christianity 
sweeps away the purely dogmatic form of faith and speculation, 
It clears and improves the theological atmosphere, and apparently 
increases the efficiency of the church. But its foundation must 
be shallow and shifty unless it entrenches itself in theology and 
doctrine. The tendency is good to a certain limit. But it goes 
neither far nor deep enough to be true and stable. It presumptv- 
ously assumes to have covered the case and exhausted the question. 
In truth, it has but scratched the surface. 

God is, indeed, found in history, society, and in the human 
mind. But he is also the energy and the substance of all things. 
He remains unchanged, while we change in coming at new and sue- 
cessive discoveries of truth reserved and hidden in him. Truth 
is eternal. Man who seeks it is changeful and progressive. Truth 
is the firmament in which new worlds may ever be found. God 
is in history, society, and the mind as these psycho-theologiaus 
maintain. He is also above and beneath this mental surface. 

For a time we may be content with observing the changing 
waves that chase each other across the troublous surface of the 
sea. But there come times when we would renew our waning 
strength; when we must again tap the infinite sources; and 
when we mist sound the depths of the ocean. We are no longer 
satisfied to scan the fields of human consciousness alone. We 
desire to plunge into the mind of God and lose ourselves in his 
thoughts. We are not content forever to analyze the states of 
human consciousness and forever chase the circle of our own men- 
tal limitations. We are not content with an examination of reli- 
gious experiences independent of their cause and origin. If they 
are but the products of fancy they can have little or no permanent 
value for us. Value is dependent upon origin. A sound govern- 
ment backs a sound dollar. If religious experiences are of the mind, 
purely psychological, they can have but temporal interest. If 
they are from God, then they concern our eternal welfare. The 
divine forces from above must be brought to act faithfully and 
intelligently upon our souls. No psychology is safe which rules 
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these forces out. The true origin of the Christian consciousness 
must not be ignored. The psycho-theologian’s estimate of values, 
independent of origin, is an unsafe and unreliable one. 

In view of all the preceding, we must not abandon all ex- 
ternal, dogmatic, metaphysical, and theological standards. We 
dare not caleulate the value of anything while leaving God out of 
the equation. His Word cannot pass away. It alone abides to 
measure and to try all things. God must transcend the mind and all 
its phenomena, or else he is such an one as we are. The God who 
can be confined to the human consciousness is too small to save 
us. Men cannot be satisfied with mere religious concepts. They 
must know the realities of religion, God, sin, and salvation. They 
demand something more than mere mental concepts to speculate 
with. The scientific mind may have only scientific interest in 
diphtheria. But when one’s own throat is sore, or one’s own child 
is dying, a merely speculative interest is too diabolical to be con- 
ceivable. So one sick with sin and yearning for life and God will 
find in theology something more than mere terms to juggle with. 
Jesus is more than a transcendent historic figure and national hero 
of piety. He is our Mediator, our God and Saviour. 

In the reaction against a dogmatic theology we must escape 
a dogmatic psychology. “The Lord deliver us from that psychology 
that discharges itself from all moral responsibility by the ability 
to describe itself.” A restatement of our belief in the Holy Ghost 
is demanded by the situation. We do not for one moment pre- 
tend to be able to undertake this task, nor will we undertake it. 
A man need not be a scholar to note the direction in which a river 
flows. He may have no knowledge of the formula H,O, and yet 
be quite capable of observing the course of the stream in spite 
of his ignorance of chemistry. The writer makes no pretensions 
to philosophical scholarship. But he does claim to be able to sense 
the drift in current theology. The times are ripe for a clear 
exposition of the Scriptural doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Bruuam Ay Bont 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE pressure of contributed articles upon this Revrew is 
enormous. The intellectual wealth and fecundity of our writers is 
matter for gratification and pride. In deference to them and to make 
room for important articles, the space usually occupied by editorial 
discussion is in this issue surrendered for once to contributors. 





A WONDERFUL teeming and pregnant world is the Dictionary: 
in it all worlds are reflected and all the contents of life. 

When young Robert Browning had decided on poetry as a life 
occupation, he immediately addressed himself assiduously to the 
minute and painstaking study of words, reading and digesting the 
whole of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The strong minister of a large city church, being asked in the 
autumn by his brethren of the Brooklyn Clerical Union how he 
had spent his vacation, said: “I painted with my own hands the out- 
side of my summer cottage at Marthas Vineyard, and read Webster's 
New Dictionary through.” That sounds like the account of a wisely 
spent and profitable vacation. 

Nothing is more rewarding intellectually than the study of words. 
To find the original root of a word, or the common root of a group 
of words, is often vastly informing and delightfully enlightening. One 
man had a moment of mental ecstasy over his dictionary in discover- 
ing that the verb “to debauch” is derived from an old word which 
originally meant “to entice away from the workshop.” What a con- 
densation of poignant human experience and age-long observation 
underlies that ancient meaning of the modern word! What a text for 
a great big solemn sermon is in it! The workshop is a moral citadel. 
Occupation is safety. Busy hours are comparatively secure from cor- 
ruption. The devil must entice them outside the workshop or the 
schoolhouse before he can debauch clean souls and bodies. Nobody is 
likely to be debauched where everybody is honestly at work. All the 
Virtues dwell with Industry. Satan gets no chance to use for 
mischief hands that are engaged in decent tasks. Our burdens are our 
blessings. 
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THE ARENA 


“I WORSHIP THEE, 0 HOLY GHOST” 


Ovr Hymnal before the last came out in 1878, when I was in my first 
year as a theological student. It was immediately introduced into the 
seminary. I well remember President (later Bishop) Hurst saying at 
chapel: “Brethren, get acquainted with your Hymnal; know it thoroughly.” 
I immediately bought a copy. I had soon read carefully every new hymn 
in the book. Among these there was one that struck me with special 
force, both on account of its sentiment and its poetry. It has ever since 
remained one of my favorite hymns. It deserves immortality. It has, 
of course, gone over into our new Hymnal (1905). Reader, learn it by 
heart, repeat it in the night watches, and when walking by the way. 
It is 272 in the old book and 186 in the new. Intending to announce 
it once more in our chapel services at Drew, I thought it would be both 
instructive and profitable to have an account of its origin by its author 
as well as a message from him to our students. He is one of the finest 
spirits, greatest theologians, and profoundest and most accomplished 
scholars in our own or any other church. His name is a tower of refuge, 
of strength, and of comfort. Long may he live to do his great work in 
Boston! Happy the students who hear his lectures, happier they who 
both hear his lectures and imbibe his spirit! I refer to the Rev. William 
Fairfield Warren, D.D., LL.D., of the Boston University School of 
Theology, and formerly president, as well, of the university. He very 
kindly acceded to my request, and it is not necessary to say that the 
chapel service at which his letter was read and his hymn sung was a 
red-letter one, never to be forgotten by those who were there. Later, it 
occurred to me that the letter ought to be given a wider audience. So I 
wrote him again, and he again consented. But remember that the letter 
was not written for publication, which was later allowed at my urgent 
request. Here, then, is the letter of Dr. Warren: 


The greatest surprise that has come to me for some time is your kind 
letter of Saturday and the interest you therein manifest in a certain hymn. 
I thank you for both. 

You first ask “whether this hymn grew out of any special studies or 
impressions” on my part. To this I can only answer that about the time 
when it was written the (Patricentric) system of Calvinism was rapidly 
giving place in several American denominaiions to an equally narrow and 
unscriptural system which greatly rejoiced in the then newly imported name 
of “Christocentric Theology.” Noting with some concern that a number of 
preachers of our own church were being carried away by the new and Christ- 
honoring term, and were in danger of forgetting that in the field of experience, 
and in the field of doctrine, Methodism represents that consummation of the 
dispensation of the Father, and of the dispensation of the Son which we call 
the “dispensation of the Spirit,” I sought in various ways to recall to such 
minds the truth that any type of doctrine which magnifies the person and work 
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of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit, at the expense of any on» 
of the three, is to that extent unscriptural, and particularly lacking in th. 
breadth and plenitude and balance of genuine Methodist teaching. When, 
therefore, the commission appointed to prepare the Hymnal of 1878 requested 
ie to contribute an original hymn for that collection I was, no doubt, some. 
what influenced in my choice of theme and in its mode of treatment by the 
anxiety I had felt to prevent our preachers and people from being captured by 
an alien system of teaching which, while it was an immense advance over the 
teaching of Calvin, was yet well-nigh silent as to the possibilities and the 
privileges of redeemed men living under the present all-consummating dis. 
pensation of the Spirit. 

More difficult is your second request, the one for a brief personal message 
to be read to the students in your Seminary. I cannot hope to frame one that 
in pregnancy, power, and permanence would compare with the words of Pay| 
te the Romans, eighth chapter, verses fourteen to seventeen inclusive. These 
words, therefore, which cover all aspirations for good, from initial adoption 
to final glorification, I adopt and through you transmit with the earnest prayer 
that in the minds and hearts of your students they may with each new day 
become ever more luminous and inspiring. 


After this, when our pastors announce Hymn 186 they will do so with 
a clearer comprehension of its purpose, and thus with a better under. 
standing of its meaning. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





THEOSOPHY OF A LIVING SOUL 


Wat am I and where am I? A living soul in a corporeal 
tabernacle. What is a living soul? A thinking, moving, conscious ex- 
istence. So do cattle move; but do I not excel the ruminants? Yes; 
they do not, as I imagine, think and moralize. But how did all this 
begin? From a first Cause. In that Cause I am lost. That Cause is not 
fully known. 

But what am I? A trinity of Body, Mind, and Spirit. Avoirdupois 
and alimentary increase prove my material entity. Birth, growth, decay, 
and form imply materiality. Rocks have form, but they are mental! and 
moral nihilisms. 

I am e2iso Mind. Mind thinks, reasons, compares, comprehends, 
knows, logically affirms and communicates. I have sensibilities; for I 
have feelings, emotions, am susceptible of tenderness, have joy, sorrow, 
hope, and fear. I volitionally determine and execute. “I am monarch 
of all I survey.” 

But I have an invisible Spirit. It soars up; it flies out and studies 
a relationship with the great Spirit of all creation. The Spirit of man 
is an imaged creature of this universal Creator. He must be eternal, 
invisible, omnipotent, omnipresent, model Father. He can be no less. 
All things affirm it. Conscience joins with intellect to demand but one 
God. To our regret, heathenism may ignore intellect, quell conscience, 
and “love darkness rather than light,” in order to invent false gods. 
Igmorance may name them and idolatry may worship them. Such 
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worshipers are mental animalculi, microscopic, imaginary stratagems. 
Their isms may be imported from India, China, Persia, or Japan. Their 
assigned fashions may be wrought in marble, or may be associated on 
the toy gewgaw counters of Christmas gifts for boys, with a trade-mark 
on them, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

Peoples are like their gods, and Christians are like God. Heathens 
are inhuman, but we need not describe them. But Christians have de- 
grees of similitude to their great God. Some are but nominal. They 
must abide the legal statutes of civilization. They act to escape penalties. 
They are but scions and grafts. They borrow the brain and cast the 
pallot of the boss. In finance their religion is to transfer the most money 
from your pocket to theirs. Their realities are concealed, or overstated, or 
understated. Their merchandise may be the worst in the market, but 
they tell you it is the best. Such is some of the newspaper world of ad- 
yertisements. Such are the claims of some of the specialists. If you are 
inclined to deafness, they can make you hear clearly, while the claims of 
their professional competitors are false. 

Other nominalists of Christian civilization demand that dress and 
fashion be the standard of excellence and society leadership. Hence they 
place the gorgeous displays from show windows and fashion plates on the 
mere social rottenness within themselves. But “ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” “There is no high, no low, no rich, no poor.” 

On the other hand, patterns of real Christianity must be like their 
Christ, and, at least relatively, perfect. They may, like Enoch, walk 
with God and enjoy a translation. Like Moses, in the customs of the 
day, they may murder and yet repent and be notedly meek. Like Elijah, 
they also may escape the road of corruption by metempsychosis. Like 
David, the inspiration of song and the wings of faith may escort them 
over and up. Like the beloved disciple John, they may lean on Jesus's 
breast until tasting death disdains a funeral or a monument. Like Paul, 
they may suffer all things, but be lost sight of under a martyr’s crown. 

The secret base of all these degrees of affirmative and negative virtues 
is the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. The first of 
these exhibits has rather negative virtues, and the latter affirmative ones. 
The universal affirmative virtue of all these is Love. God is Love. He 
is most like God who loves most. 

Love is the most perfect and complete in husband and wife. It is 
the inimitable perfection of all the virtues. The divine lips said, “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” That mutual marital affection which aims 
to assume all of life’s burdens and confer all life’s benefits, and make a 
spot on earth like heaven, is the nuptial state. But on the other hand, 
that nominal claim to this marital state for financial fortune, or society 
promotion, all to end in the subterfuge of divorce, ought to land, without 
exception, its unholy experimentalists in the penitentiary. 

Next virtue is the love of father and mother, especially of mother 
who gave us birth, and gave us the first tender nourishment, and that 
other parent who at once exercised the unquenchable love and most gladly 
paid the bills. They are merely the transforming outcome of marriage 
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love. Reciprocal love by growing child is no less tender and beautify), 
By the same law is the love of kindred ties in the varying degrees of 
their proximity. 

Next to this highest virtue of blood love is one like to it, “Thoy 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “In honor preferring one another.” 
This sweeps in all mankind, for the same divine authority, in the merci. 
ful language of pity, said, “Love your enemies.” 

At the station of the street car’s suspended tracks, it requires two 
stairways connected by a platform. So it has required two connected 
stairways of moral ascent to lift humanity from the world’s entire 
heathenism up to Christianity. The first uplift is the ten steps by the 
Ten Commandments above all the world besides. Step one was the pro- 
hibition of ungodly carpenter work or theory of multiplied gods. Step 
two was the total escape from idolatry. Step three banished profanity 
from all language. Step four created and commanded a holy Sabbath. 
Step five proclaimed the sacred relation of child to parent. Step six 
emphasized the sacredness of human life. Step seven purified the mar- 
riage relationship. Step eight commanded honest integrity in the owner. 
ship of property. Step nine was to verify our words of friendliness to. 
ward neiganbors. Step ten was to forbid lustfulness of our neighbor's 
property. These steps bring man to the summit of the first stairway. 

Thus the Decalogue promotes the moral climber above surface and 
subterranean lines, where the crowd was dangerously rushing up to the 
first safety platform. Then follows the next moral promotion of negative 
reformation up to positive Christianity in righteousness by the several 
steps of the Beatitudes onto the Mount. These are the felicitous steps: 
Christ said of Christians, “Blessed are the poor in spirit”; they are endued 
with immortality, not liable to the caprices of fate. “Blessed are they 
that mourn”; spiritual poverty leads to joy. “Blessed are the meek”; 
quiet spirits, original gentlemen, “They shall inherit Canaan.” “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness”; not after gold, they 
shall be satisfied. “Blessed are the merciful,” giving pardon and alms, 
for they shall have the same from God. “Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
not in outward displays; they shall enjoy the felicity of God. “Blessed 
are the peacemakers,” as mediators in the hostilities. “Blessed are they, 
persecuted for righteousness sake,” for they get a spiritual kingdom of 
glory. “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you” with calumny, slander, 
martyrdom. 

We must here desist after naming only a brief of this mount of 
Beatitudes. We have the outgoings and uprisings of “A Living Soul,” 
stepping upon the platform of yonder Beautiful Land. 

Evanston, Ill. JoHN B. ROBERTSON. 


THE SONG OF THE ANGELS 


Tue evidence is wellnigh overwhelming in favor of the Greek text 
adopted by the Revisers, but their rendering is an interpretation rather 
than a translation. While we may very much prefer the old form, 
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“Good will toward men,” we must not permit tradition or hallowed 
association to influence us. 

“Good will” or “good pleasure” is one word in the original. The 
crucial question is: Whose “good pleasure” is intended—God'’s or man’s? 
And there are other considerations. Endokia is, according to Thayer, 
a word wholly unknown to profane writers; it occurs ten times in the 
Septuagint and nine times in the New Testament. It signifies will, 
choice, good will, delight, pleasure, satisfaction, good pleasure; either 
among mén pleasure produced by salvation or God’s pleasure in men. 

En has many significations. It may mean, when followed by a 
dative of person, with, among, in the presence of; also, in the person, 
nature, soul, or thought, of anyone; after verbs implying motion, rest 
and continuance succeeding the motion. There is no verb of motion 
expressed here, but it is clearly implied. 

If there are three exclamatory sentences in the song, the Greek 
would naturally require the repetition of kai (and) before the “good 
will toward men.” Therefore the literal translation would be: 


Glory in the highest to God; 
And on earth peace to men of good pleasure. 


A correct paraphrase seems to be: 


Glory in the highest (heavens) to God; And on earth peace (resting and 
abiding) on the men whose good pleasure it is to receive the Babe of Bethlehem 
as their Lord and King. 


Peace is offered’to all; but it rests and abides upon those only whose 
good pleasure it is to accept the Prince of Peace as their Mediator and 
Saviour. This makes each man’s entering into the kingdom of peace 
depend on the free choice of the individual and not on the arbitrary 
pleasure of God. “There is no peace to the wicked.” 

8. E. Quimsy. 

Bellefonte, Pa. 





PREMILLENNIALISM IN THE METHODIST REVIEW 


Tue sharply controversial article, in the form of a personal testi- 
mony, on the subject of premillennialism, in a recent number of the 
MetTHoptst Review, seems to call for a reply. Coming from so eminent 
a source, if it is right it must do a great deal of good, and if it is wrong 
it must do a great deal of harm. 

At the outset the testimony makes a serious mistake in saying that 
the premillennial scheme is “fascinating to the carnal mind.” The fact 
is that the most numerous, intelligent, and devoted believers in “the 
second coming” are also ardent believers in “the second blessing,” of 
which our learned and venerable brother has been an able defender and 
eminent example for more than forty years. If there is any bit of the- 
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ology which a carnal-minded church member particularly dislikes it 4 
the “scheme,” so plainly stated in the revelation of the setting up of the 
kingdom of Christ in this world. 

The second mistake in this testimony is at once amazing and paip. 
ful. Admitting that premillennialism is stated in the Bible, our frieng 
declares it to be “at variance with the Holy Scriptures”; and he sup. 
ports this utterance with a quotation from the most destructive schoo 
of miscalled “higher criticism,” as “The Apocalypse finds its interpreter 
mad, or makes him so.” This spiteful missile, thrown at the crowning 
book of the Bible, is declared, in the testimony of this eminent Methodist 
divine, to be “an established maxim,” and seems to be used as a kind of 
proof text to what is to follow. We may turn for relief to Rev. 1. 3 and 
read, “Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy,” and also to Rev. 19. 9, “These are the true sayings of God.” 

The objection that “there is no hint of the second coming of Christ 
till the general judgment in verse eleven” (chapter 19) is easily answered. 
Of course, the Scriptures are silent on this great theme, for neither the 
prophets nor the apostles knew anything about it until the revelation of 
Jesus Christ to his beloved disciple John. Indeed, our Lord himself de 
clares that even he did not know the day nor the hour when he should 
return. Only thus can the great book of vision be understood as “a reve 
lation which God gave unto him,” for if he had known all about it already 
it would not have been a revelation at all. Neither is it correct to say 
that the verse in question refers to the time of “the general judgment,” 
for it is directly followed by a considerable account of the millennium 
and events preceding it. 

Nor is it true that “the saints are nowhere said to reign with Christ 
on the earth.” In Rev. 5. 9, 10 we have these words: “Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation; and hast made us to our God kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the earth.” The whole of that paragraph of the 
article in question, claiming that this is spiritual and refers to saints 
reigning with Christ in heaven, is thus seen to be without foundation; a 
mere post-millennial invention to help out a bad case. 

Further on, with reference to this question of Christ’s kingdom being 
on earth, there is a distinction made by our Lord himself as we read in 
John 18. 36: “My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence.” The word “now” 
seems to suggest that at that time the kingdom of heaven was wholly 
within them, in the world but not of it, but that at some future time it 
would make use of warlike force. Of the notion that Christ’s kingdom 
would never be set up on earth there is no scriptural account. Our friend 
in his testimony calls Wesley and the Te Deum Laudamus to help out his 
argument against the millennial kingdom of Christ in this world, but the 
Lord’s Prayer is better authority than all of the Fathers. Our Lord tells 
his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as 
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it is in heaven.” The word “come” seems to settle this question. It has 
but one meaning, namely, approach to the person calling. If our Lord 
had a heavenly kingdom in mind he would doubtless have taught his 
disciples to pray that they might go to it, instead of praying that it 
might come to them. 

It is asserted in the testimony of our learned friend that the promise 
of the angel to Mary concerning the throne of David, which was to be 
given to her supernatural Son is already fulfilled. “He is now upon the 
throne of David” is his unsupported declaration. He says he has “not 
space to quote the many texts which express or imply the present king- 
ship of our adorable Saviour.” This is misleading; not to use a stronger 
word. That the Son of God is now enthroned is nowhere disputed; but 
that David also has a throne in heaven which is occupied by our adorable 
Saviour seems beyond the power of a rational mind to believe. Hence- 
forth Christ is everywhere and always King of kings and Lord of lords, 
but his throne is not the throne of his father David. In Rev. 3. 21 we 
find these words: “To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne.” And to make this invention of the throne of David 
baving been transferred to heaven for the Son of God now to occupy 
quite absurd, we have the words of Christ himself in John 3. 13: “And 
no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven.” Since the geography of the uni- 
verse, relating to this earth and its inhabitants, is not fully revealed, and 
since thé word “heaven” has several different uses in Scripture, it is not 
possible to locate David, or the other saints, who dwell in the unseen 
worlds; hence it is better to leave the throne of David where he left it 
and to wait for its divine occupant till the time of his next return to this 
planet, when that throne and all others will be at the disposal of the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords. 

“Chiliasm,” says the testimony in question, “is founded on the 
erroneous assumption that the kingdom of Christ will not be established 
till the King visibly descends from heaven.” To this statement the only 
needed answer is, It is not true. All good chiliasts believe in the 
words of Jesus, which tell us, “The kingdom of God is within you.” And 
this is true of all other kingdoms, Great Britain for example; and if it 
were not for that inward kingdom the outward kingdom could not exist. 
It is the loyalty of its subjects that forms the basis of every successful 
earthly monarchy, and it would be absurd to deny the same concerning 
the heavenly kingdom. 

Our learned friend has fallen into the error of stating both sides of 
the question at issue in his own way and, of course, finds it easy to reach 
his own conclusions. 

But worse than this: he repeatedly assumes the existence of abundant 
texts of Scripture to prove his positions without even producing one of 
them. For example, “The Scriptures abundantly prove that the Church 
will be complete at the second coming of its Head.” No texts given. 
Again: “The simultaneous resurrection of all the dead at Christ's future 
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coming affords no place for the subsequent millennium.” Ah! That is 
the very point at issue. The chiliast denies the simultaneous resurreg 
tion of all the dead. Again: “To relieve the perplexity two resurrections 
are invented.” To this it is answered, the chiliast has no perplexity to 
relieve, for he finds two resurrections unmistakably set forth in the Book 
of Revelation. Thus (Rev. 20. 4, 5): “And they lived and reigned wit, 
Christ a thousand years. But the rest of the dead lived not again untij 
the thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrection.” Now 
how could there be a “first resurrection” if there were only one? Com. 
mon sense in the use of language leaves no other conclusion than that if 
there be a “first” there must at least be a second. But the Scripture 
record leaves no possible room for doubt, but goes on not only to assert 
but also to describe the second resurrection. Thus (Rev. 20. 12, 13): “Ang 
I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books were 
opened: and another book was opened which is the book of life: ang 
the dead were judged out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works. And the sea gave up the dead that 
were in it, and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them, 
and they were judged every man according to their works.” If this is 
not a resurrection what is it? And it certainly is a second one; and as 
utterly unlike the first one as lost sinners are unlike saved saints; that is, 
as far as the wicked dead are concerned, of which class no representatives 
are mentioned tn the account of the first resurrection. 

Only one more example of these mere personal opinions, set forth as 
doctrines, can here be given. In reference to the state of the world after 
the next advent of our Lord it is assumed, without the slightest proof, 
that the means of grace will then be wanting. The hope of Christ's com- 
ing will cease as an incentive to penitence and purity, as he will already 
be here. 

But is faith in a coming Saviour a greater means of grace than the 
personal presence of such a Saviour? 

Again it is assumed in this strange testimony of our venerable friend 
that the Holy Spirit will leave the world at the return of the Son of God. 
Surely here is a mistake. Our learned friend forgot the promise of Christ 
to his disciples shortly before his death: “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments. And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you forever; even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive,-because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you” 
(John 14. 16, 17). 

The remainder of this long testimony, giving reasons why its author 
is not a premillennialist, is taken up with matter as deficient in Scripture 
proof, and as wholly imaginative, as the passages already noticed. 

In view of the attitude of this testimony toward the Book of Revela- 
tion—an attitude common to all post-millennarians—the conclusion 1s 
forced upon us that a theory of doctrine which requires such treatment of 
any portion of the Holy Scriptures cannot possibly be true. 

And what is more: this sort of thing is dangerous. The following 
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words stand guard over the purity of this book: “If any man shall add 
ynto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book: and if any than shall take aWay from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from the things that are written in this book.” 
and if these are the marks of God's displeasure at fractional abuses of 
this book, what will be the consequence of setting it aside altogether? 

But let not our beokish young ministers who are preaching German 
rationalism in American pulpits claim the distinguished and venerable 
author of the above testimony as a recruit for the ignoble army of 
doubters. Let this lapse be rather accounted as merely a case under 
the rule, “Great men make great mistakes.” 

W. H. Daniets. 





Methodist Review 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., PASTOR AND PREACHER 


Tue biographies of successful pastors and preachers are not suff. 
ciently read by the younger ministry. It is so much more common to 
give attention to those who have achieved fame in art, literature, or 
science, or especially in war, than to those who treat of the active duties 
of the Christian ministry, that many of our most useful ministers live and 
work unheralded by the public press and die unknown to their successors, 
who might learn from them many valuable lessons. 

For thirty years among the notable pastors of the city of New York 
was the Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby. 
terian Church. His biography by his son, Professor Thomas C. Hall, D.D, 
is a graphic portraiture of this eminent servant of God. He was born in 
Ireiand July 31, 1829. He was of Scotch descent, his ancestors being of the 
Protestant settlers to whom King James had given land in the north of 
Ireland. His academic and theological training was in the College of 
Belfast. Trained strictly under strong Protestant influences, he early im- 
bibed evangelical views, which remained unchanged during his subsequent 
ministry. Like John Wesley, he early became identified with a body of 
students who met “to improve their own spiritual life and to promote a 
new missionary spirit. When separating for their life-work these friends 
resolved that on Saturday evenings they should remember each other in 
prayer, and by name, as long as they lived.” Such bands of pious students 
have on different occasions exerted a wider influence on Christianity than 
is generally appreciated. He early came under the influence of men domi- 
nated by the missionary spirit and he also held strong views on the temper- 
ance question, then unpopular. To both of these subjects he earnestly de 
voted himself. Fortified with the great doctrines of the gospel and with the 
spirit of reform, with a clear intellect and thorough preparation, he went 
forth into the ministry in which he was destined to be so successful. His 
earliest charge was a mission charge in Connaught, western Ireland. Here 
he wrought amid many difficulties and with much success, and secured 
the practical training so valuable in the church fields which he afterward 
filled. 

He was next called to the First Presbyterian Church in Armagh, and 
from that important charge he was called to the Mary’s Abbey Church, in 
Dublin, as associate pastor to Dr. Kilpatrick, where his preaching and pas- 
toral labors won him great influence. In the midst of his services in this 
important field he was appointed delegate to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, in the United States. During his stay of two 
months in this country he attracted such wide attention for his pulpit 
ability that he received a call to the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, which after prayerful thought, not- 
withstanding strong protests on the part of the home church in Ireland, 
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he decided to accept. Here he remained, honored and beloved, for thirty 

ears. 
' It is not his biography, however, that is in the mind of the writer of 
this, but his general characteristics as preacher and pastor as revealed by 
himself. Something may be judged of him from a letter written to a 
friend abroad soon after his entrance upon his New York pastorate: “I 
fee] as much at home as if the weeks had been months, to say the least of 
it. Our communion—held yesterday—was exceedingly pleasant, very like 
Rutland Square, only that the afternoon time is given to it. We received 
about thirty new communicants on profession of faith, which, in some 
instances, is made at an age we should count childhood at home. I have 
begun with ordinary sermons—that I might not pitch the standard of 
expectation higher than I could honestly keep up—have eschewed all 
attempts at sensationalism, and told the people that our reliance must 
be upon the steady, patient teaching of divine truth. . . . There is a fine 
field here for work and a readiness, I think, to value an evangelical min- 
istry. I hope to begin down-town mission services on Friday evenings— 
we live uptown. This, I find, surprises the folk; the approved way 
hitherto being for the up-town people to pay students, etc., to do the 
work.” 

These words in a private letter give the keynote of his ministry, both 
as to its quality and its breadth. 

We have already noted his preparation for his work. The practical 
missionary service which he rendered in his early ministry controlled his 
style. It was simple, direct, forceful. The writer of this had frequent 
occasion to hear him. His themes were always scriptural, his mode of 
treatment largely exegetical, his topics evangelical, his mode of statement 
clear. As an illustration of the topics to the value of which he educated 
his people, the writer recalls an occasion when he was present at an 
afternoon service. When Dr. Hall arose to preach he said: “The subject 
of the sermon, as I announced this morning, is the precious blood of 
Christ.” It was a choice spiritual congregation, trained in evangelical 
preaching, to whom a pastor could make that a ground of appeal. His 
method of speaking was so simple that people who came for the first 
time to hear the famous preacher were often disappointed, and wondered 
what it could be that attracted such large attendance on his ministry. At 
first thought it would appear that anyone could preach the sermon he was 
delivering, it seemed so ordinary in its framework and presentation; but 
if anyone supposed he could do the same he would be woefully disap- 
pointed if he attempted it without John Hall’s profound piety, sweet 
spirit, and rich gospel experience. A lady of another church once told the 
writer that she always went in the afternoon to hear Dr. Hall in order to 
get a religious sermon. 

Another method of his ministry was his breadth. All the varied 
forms of church activity arrested his attention. Missions, education, 
temperance, social reform, everything that pertained to the life of the 
preacher seemed to be a part of his thought and of his work. And because 
of his breadth, touching every side of human life, he was eminently suc- 
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cessful. This breadth showed itself when he first began his work in this 
country. In the eighth chapter of the life of his father Dr. Hall describes 
some of the characteristics which marked his éntry on his ministry. op 
his arrival in New York as pastor he found the Presbyterian Church 
divided into two branches, called the Old School and the New. While he 
himself belonged naturally to the older school, he did not formally join 
in the efforts for the reunion of the Presbyterian Church. He could not, 
as a recent arrival in the country, take any leading part in the movement. 
Yet he watched it with tender solicitude when the reunion was com. 
pleted in 1869. In his writing hé speaks in beautiful térmis of the Rey. 
Dr. Albert Barnes, the great commentator, and of Dr. William Adams, of 
New York, both distinguished as leaders of the New School. His appeal 
to the United Church in the columns of the Evangelist, as stated by his 
biographer, was full of profound thought as to the true uses of Christian 
union. His language is: “And for what are we one? To shadow or 
absorb other churches? No; that were a poor, unchristian ambition. 
Let our Methodist brethren cry aloud, ‘Ye must be born again,’ and 
sanctify social sympathies; let our Congregational friends assert all hu- 
man ‘liberties under divine lordship—the very freaks of their freedom 
are better than the decay and decency of despotism; let our Baptist 
brethren make the wilderness as a pool of water; let our Evangelical 
Episcopalians—we have nothing to say for the other sort—make prayer 
common everywhere. They are all needed in the country, needed with 
us, perhaps, to present the full-orbed truth. Let them all render their 
parts in the anthem of American praise to Jehovah.” What a beautiful 
expression of the true relations of the various denominations of Christians! 

The next thing that he pressed upon the attention was the placing of 
the colleges and seminaries of the church on more secure foundations. 
He realized the importance of giving an adequate support to those who 
occupied positions of responsibility relating to education. He felt that, 
oppressed by privation as they often were, their generous aspiration for 
success in their office as educators was greatly impeded. The growth in 
endowments and in scholastic advancement in the whole educational 
world justifies the foresight of Dr. Hall at this period of his ministry. 

Not, however, contented with this service to education, he remembers 
the duty of the people to give a better support to their pastors, and asks, 
“How many ministers of thé Presbyterian Church have fairly expounded 
to their peopie 1 Cor. 9. 11?” and urges that the laymen must give a better 
support to their brethren in the ministry who might hesitate to plead 
their own cause. This appeal for the ministry has not fallen on deaf 
ears. There is a movement in the country, for those who have spent their 
lives in service and been able to secure no adequate support, which is 
commanding the attention of our people. The great point, however, for . 
which we would plead, ahd for which he would plead, is that the giving 
to the pastors a comfortable support would greatly enlarge the efficiency 
of the church. He preferred the adequacy of a support to any movement 
for helping the ministry which undermined their self-respect. 

There are other things he mentions with regard to the reunion of 
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the church which have their application to other denominations besides 
the one to which he belonged. His views concerning ministerial success 
are instructive. Speaking of the ministry he says: “Much depends on our- 
selves. If we live mainly among books and rarely among men; if we 
defer the severe labor of composition until the end of the week and then 
think how to get respectably through the Sabbath, intending to do better 
next week; !f we take no pains to know the points at which we and the 
message we are carrying can come in contact with the minds of our 
hearers; then plainly our preaching power will be small... . But our 
preaching power is our real power. There is not one among us but will 
own that he could have made much more of it. . . . The living church 
will always be a preaching church. The decay of the pulpit goes hand in 
hand with the decay of piety partly as a cause and partly as an effect.” 
This conception of the pulpit and its work was justified in his own life as 
pastor and preacher. His success in New York, as his biographer states, 
was instantaneous, and, as already noted, this great man stood for thirty 
years at the front of our metropolitan pulpit as a man of rich spiritual 
life, great preaching power, and unique pastoral devotion. 

He was also a prolific writer and recognized the value of the press 
for religious purposes. Everything about him, whether as lecturer or 
writer, savored of the pulpit. His writings for the press were largely 
the outcome of his pulpit efforts on Sunday and perhaps very often of his 
pastoral work. His life as a minister was a unit, always relating in 
some way, whether in lecture or sermon or writing for the press, to his 
great work as a minister of the gospel. Neither in the pulpit as a 
preacher, nor on the platform as a lecturer, did he use sensational topics 
for the sake of gathering an audience. He was remarkable in the fact 
that his audiences were not gathered by attempts to secure popular favor 
by appeals to the prejudices or passions of the hour, but by proclaiming 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

He regarded American speaking very favorably: “He was wont to 
contrast English speaking with the American type of easy, natural ad- 
dress, such as is so often heard on the platform or at the dinner table. 
He did not think so highly of American preaching, highly as he estimated 
the best preachers.” Speaking of the value of a united Church, he said: 
“There are many desirable objects which the united Church could not 
effect by direct agency. . . . She cannot, for example, make all her min- 
isters good preachers. If a man is inclined to air his vocabulary or in- 
dulge in metaphysical speculation in his sermons he will not be imme- 
diately altered by being in the united church. Or if he cultivates sim- 
plicity until it becomes childishness, or mistakes foolish preaching for 
the foolishness of preaching, the union will not instantly help him.” In 
other words, the growth of the minister in power and usefulness will de- 
pend on the character, the training, the industry, and fidelity to duty of 
the preacher himself. No favorable conditions alone can make a minister 
of the gospel. The true minister makes conditions and is not made by 
them. 

The theological substance of his preaching was that of the Christian 
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body with which he was always identified. His biographer says: “p, 
held firmly to the theory of the Atonement as a sacrifice to satisfy ay 
abstract outraged justice; but held that God’s love vindicated itself i, 
providing the ransom and accepting the substitution; thus, as he saw it, 
maintaining the moral order of the universe and revealing the Father's 
love, ... while having patience with other theories so long as the 
sacrificial nature of the Atonement was not involved. His theory of ip. 
spiration remained an unshaken faith that, whatever errors transcrip. 
tion might have introduced into the pages as we have them, inerrancy 
in a very strict sense was to be attributed to the inspired Word.” 

This great evangelical preacher, by preaching the gospel in its sim- 
plicity and purity to his own age, and by his personal character and 
pastoral fidelity, bears a message, especially to the ministry of our own 
time, which is well worthy of study and imitation. 





Archeology and Biblical Research 


ARCHBIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROCH 


THE HITTITES 


Dre. JoHN GaRSTANG, professor of the methods and practice of 
archeology in the University of Liverpool, a traveler of wide experience 
in Asia Minor and northern Syria, has made the learned public his 
debtor by his recent volume, The Land of the Hittites, wherein is 
collected, and discussed at great length, practically all that is known 
in the history, art, and religion of this great world power with a civiliza- 
tion, in the second millennium before our era, rivaling that of the 
Euphrates and the Nile valleys. 

Our knowledge of the Hittites fifty years ago was vague and dim. 
We did not even dream of the extent and power of what Professor Sayce 
once called “the forgotten empire of the Hittites.” It is almost incon- 
ceivable that a people so powerful could have been so utterly forgotten. 
We are never greatly surprised to be reminded of myriads of individuals 
who, one by one, though mighty and influential in their day, had com- 
pletely disappeared from the scenes of their activity, but the idea of 
a great nation, or, better, a confederacy of nations, making its exit and 
passing into all but utter oblivion is passing strange. Yet this is what 
took place in the case of the Hittites. 

True, the Bible referred to the children of Heth, or the Hittites, as 
a people more or less concerned for centuries with the story of the 
Hebrew people and Palestine. It was from them that Abraham, a con- 
temporary of Hammurabi, and of Tidal, king of nations, ca. B. C. 2350— 
many suppose that Tidal was a Hittite—purchased a burying place for 
his beloved Sarah in the field of Machpelah at Hebron. Esau married 
two Hittite wives. The spies sent out from the wilderness to spy the 
land reported having seen Hittites, and Joshua, in his conquest of 
Canaan, had to fight with them. There were prominent Hittites in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. In short, there are scores of allusions 
to the Hittites in the Hebrew Scriptures, but as they were usually named 
in connection with the petty tribes of Canaan little attention was given 
to them. 

The Greek writers knew but little of the Hittites and the Roman 
historians still less. It was reserved for the modern student of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian antiquities to convince the world of the 
undoubted existence, and especially the greatness, of the Hittites. The 
temples of Egypt and the archives of the two-world powers on the Nile 
and Euphrates, and the few hints from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, fur- 
nished incontrovertible proof that there was, coetaneous with the empires 
of Egypt and Babylonia, another one of great if not of equal importance. 

As early as 1812 Burckhardt discovered on a stone in a wall at 
Hamath some etrange characters, but being a traveler, not an archeologist, 
he paid little attention to the curious hieroglyphs. It was almost sixty 
years later when two Americans, Dr. Jessup and Mr. Johnson, redis 
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covered this stone and found four other basaltic blocks with similar 
inscriptions. These five stones, by the effort of Rr. Wright, were removeg 
in 1872 from Hamath to Constantinople, where they are now safely 
deposited in the Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

From that time to this the study of Hittite antiquities has been car. 
ried on by several great scholars with zest and persistent patience. Tray. 
elers and archzologists have brought to light, almost, every year, some 
trace of this great people which at one time held sway over the greater 
part of Asia Minor and northern Syria. Monuments of undoubted Hittite 
origin have been found from Sardis, near the extreme west of Asia Minor, 
to Carchemish (Jerablus) on the Euphrates, and even beyond; and again 
from Kadesh, on the Orontes, wellnigh to the Black Sea. These consist 
of inscribed stones, rock carvings, sculptured blocks, on which are repre. 
sented various animals, such as lions, sphinxes, eagles, etc. Then there 
are the remains, more or less well preserved, of foundation walls, palaces, 
huge gateways, multitudes of reliefs, and other monuments, inscribed 
and uninscribed, emblematic, for the most part, of religious rites and 
ceremonies. Along with these there are also representations of warriors, 
hunters, musicians, as well as of those engaged in games and sports. 
There are, too, statues of various dimensions and many other artistic 
designs. 

Aleppo, Aintah, Sinjerli, and Marash are very rich in Hittite remains. 
The same is true of Sakje-Genzi, a little northeast of Sinjerli. Accord- 
ing to Sayce and others, the mounds of Sakje-Genzi represent in their 
ruins a continuous history of nearly twenty-five hundred years, or, from 
B. C. 3000 to B. C. 700. P ' 

If we pass north to Boghaz-Keni, ancient Pteria or Pterium, a short 
distance south and east of the Halys River, or about one hundred miles 
due east of Angora, we come to a real mine of Hittite remains and picto- 
graphs. This little village, once the proud capital of this powerful people, 
has been visited often .by travelers, but it was left for Professor Hugo 
Winckler, by his explorations in 1907 and 1911, to bring it into special 
prominence. There is yet no report, as far as we know, of his last sum- 
mer’s work, and only a partial one of his discoveries in 1907. The fact 
that he discovered a large number of clay tablets at this site on his first 
visit is well known. Most of these tablets were in the cuneiform script 
and in Babylonian, the general language of diplomacy the world over in 
the second millennium before our era; others were in a strange language, 
which no one has been able to read, presumably the Hittite. It is also 
a well-known fact that there were letters in some foreign tongue among 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, that is, in a language other than the Babylo- 
nian, which, therefore, could not be translated. As we have only an incom- 
plete report of Dr. Winckler’s work at Boghaz-Keni in 1907, and no report 
at all of his excavations in 1911, we have a right to expect something 
of importance whenever it may please him to publish complete results. 

The tablets discovered in 1907 cover a space of about two hundred 
years, or from B. C. 1400-1200. Other chronologists place them two hun- 
dred years earlier. They disclose the names. of at least six kings; two 
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of them, Subbi-luliuma and Hattusil, were mighty rulers and great 
generals, equal in dignity and power to their compeers in Egypt and 
Babylon.. These tablets, or official archives, have, among other things, 
treaties with Egypt, the Amorites, Mitanni, and some other countries. 
Besides these treaties there are other documents and official correspond- 
ence with the courts of Thebes and Babylonia. 

It was already known from some old Babylonian chronicles that the 
Hittites were very powerful as early as B. C. 1800, when they are credited 
with having overthrown the first Babylonian dynasty. Indeed, some 
scholars claim that the Assyrian kingdom was Hittite in its origin 
(ca. B. C. 2000). Professor Garstang favors the idea that the Hyksos 
peoples, if not of Hittite stock, were thoroughly imbued with Hittite cul- 
ture. Maspero, in his Struggles of the Nations (1908), was also inclined to 
identify the Hyksos, at least as far as the rulers were concerned, with 
the Hittites. 

If we turn to the Egyptian monuments we find abundant references 
to this people. Thothmes III conquered the Hittites in northern Syria. 
His victory could not have had lasting results, for there is other Egyptian 
documentary evidence that his successors, even down to Seti I and 
Rameses II, had frequent wars with the Kheta. It was with Rameses II 
that Hattusil concluded his famous treaty, the terms of which prove con- 
clusively that Egypt could not lord it over the land of the Hittites. The 
hieroglyphs on the walls of the temple of Karnak inform us that two 
Hittite ambassadors presented a copy of this treaty, engraved on a silver 
tablet, to the king of Egypt. Here it should be noted that a copy of this 
state paper, in cuneiform script, was discovered by Winckler at Boghaz- 
Keni in 1907. It is called “a good treaty for friendship and concord, 
which was to assure peace for a longer period than beforetime.” It is 
quite significant that, wherever the names of the two monarchs are men- 
tioned together, that of the Hittite king always precedes. Besides a long 
preamble with numerous historical references, the treaty contains the 
names of several Hittite gods and tutelary deities. Of these there were 
two principal ones, a male and a female. The former was evidently a sun 
god, having dominion over the heavens, while the latter was called queen 
of the skies and goddess of the soil. But more of these farther on. 

The great battle of Kadesh in 1288 was a turning point in the history 
of both Egyptians and Hittites. The former from this time on contented 
themselves with southern Syria, withdrawing from the northern part, 
thus making it possible for the Amorites to throw off the Egyptian yoke. 
The losses of Egypt were of great gain to Assyria, which from now on began 
to encroach more and more upon Hittite territory. And yet, it must not 
be forgotten that about B. C. 1100 the Hittites seemed to have regained 
much of their vigor and strength and to have been once more a very 
formidable rival of Assyria. 

A new power, the Muski, probably European in origin, appears on 
the scene. How much they contributed to the downfall of the. Hittites 
is not known, but it is probable that BoghazKeni ceased to be a Hittite 
capital about B. C. 1200. 
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Boghaz-Keni having been lost, the Hittites retired to the south, and 
at last we find them firmly settled in their new capital, Carchemish, 
where they remained in power till overthrown by Sargon in B. C. 718, 
It is probable that the continuous wars between the Muski and the 
Assyrians crippled the latter, to the advantage of the Hittites. 

We shall not try to give a detailed account of the references to the 
Hittites in the inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, nor yet in the Tel. 
el-Amarna correspondence and the Vannic records, but will pass on to 
the Hittite monuments themselves, of which, as above stated, there are 
a large number, many of them being inscribed, but, alas! not a single 
line has been deciphered. Happy the man who is to discover a bilingual 
document of sufficient length to give us a key to the Hittite inscriptions. 
There can be little doubt that such a document exists in some one of 
the hundreds of Hittite mounds yet unexplored. 

Let us pause at Boghaz-Keni. The discoveries here have revealed 
a city of great power. Many of the ruins are in a fair state of preserva. 
tion. The acropolis, strong by nature, was fortified by a massive wall 
twelve feet high, equally thick, and nearly four miles in extent. Many 
of the openings in this wall are very small. The principal gate, “the Lion 
Gate,” measures thirteen feet between its two massive jambs, twelve feet 
high. The upper part is not standing. There was also an inner wall, 
with its gates of various sizes. The lions at the main gate, carved in 
solid rock, display a high degree of art and “wealth of detail.” Similar 
earvings, some of them of far greater beauty and artistic skill, are found 
at Marash, Sakje-Genzi, and Sinjerli. The lion, the symbol of strength, 
played an important part in Hittite decoration, as, indeed, in the art and 
literature of many nations. It is even possible that the phrase, “Lion 
of the tribe of Judah,” may have its origin in the same symbolic con- 
ception. 

Of the ruins at Boghaz-Keni, four should be mentioned, three of 
which were probably palaces or government buildings. The foundation 
of one palace may be easily traced. The extensiveness and solidity of 
the structure, for it was 210 feet by 128 feet, bear eloquent testimony 
to the power and substantial character of those for whom it was erected. 
It must have been the work of many years and not a building put up 
in the exigencies of war and conflict. “The scheme and details were car- 
ried out with dignity, thoroughness, and elaboration. It was the product 
of a prosperous age, dictated by prudence, rather than immediate conscious 
necessity.” 

Two miles east of these ruins are the rock sculptures called Iaasily 
Kaya. Here we find several grotto-like recesses. The walls of two of 
these grottoes, by no means the largest, are literally covered with figures 
in bold relief, intended, without doubt, to commemorate some religious 
ceremony. Of these two hypethral galleries, one is much larger than 
the other, and naturally contains many more sculptures. One side of the 
larger recess has forty-five figures, the other less than half that number. 
At the head of each group is a gigantic figure: one a male, the other a 
female. The former stands upon two other figures, while the other, or the 
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female, stands upon a panther or lion. Now, each of these principal 
figures is followed by a train of attendants, either inferior deities, priests, 
and priestesses, or a collection of all three. What do these sculptures 
signify? The answer is not easy. The figure at the head of either group 
may be a god or a goddess. Professor Garstang thinks that he can 
recognize in the central group the images of male and female deities 
accompanied by a youth, “Nature’s divine Triad.” In other words, the 
mother goddess, with her lover son, heads one procession, while the prin- 
cipal figure in the othér is that of the father god. The entire group is 
religious in its nature and conception. “The rejuvenescence of nature, 
symbolized by the divine nuptials of the goddess of earth, with the god 
of fertility, is the central motive; and the fruits of the earth are the 
issue.” Hogarth, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, would have us see in 
this group the nature goddess of western Asia, her spontaneous generated 
son and attendants on one side, and on the other the Hittite king, high 
priest, and attendants. 

The Hittite remains and monuments, as we have seen, prove beyond 
a doubt the greatness of this mysterious people, and show us where, at 
least, a great part of their empire or confederation lay. And that is about 
all that can be said at present. Their language, no less than their origin, 
notwithstanding the patient toil of Sayce, Jensen, Hommel, and other 
eminent archeologists, is a closed book with seven seals. For, as already 
stated, not a line, perhaps not a single sign, of their inscriptions has been 
satisfactorily deciphered, and as long as the language is shrouded in 
mystery there can be but dim light thrown upon their origin. The 
Hittite pictures on the Egyptian monuments add to our embarrassment, 
for here there are two, if not more, distinct types. One type suggests 
a Mongolian or Tartar origin, while the other is termed by Professor 
Garstang “proto-Greek.” The future will probably make it evident that, 
while there was one original tribe of Hittites, there were also clustered 
about this a number of allied peoples more or less closely united into a 
great confederacy. 

Let us add in conclusion that much light upon the Hittite problem 
may be reasonably expected from the most recent excavations, especially 
from those of Professor D. G. Hogarth at Carchemish. A preliminary 
report from this veteran archeologist tells us of a large number of impor- 
tant finds. 
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THE JATHO HERESY CASE 


Nor in several years has another ecclesiastical event so stirred the 
German public as the trial of Pastor Karl Jatho, of Cologne, for heresy, 
and his removal from office and standing as minister in the National 
Church of Prussia. In order to understand, at least in some fair measure, 
the intensity of the agitation, we need to remind ourselves that the 
national churches of Germany have the very difficult problem, old, yet 
ever new, of finding a modus vivendi for very different theological tep. 
dencies and ecclesiastical parties. Whether the individual Jatho may 
continue to exercise the functions of a pastor is of small moment in 
comparison with the far-reaching question, how far the confessions of 
faith shall be made actually binding in practice. 

Karl Jatho is a man of about sixty years and during the last twenty- 
five years has been chief pastor of an important parish in Cologne. He 
is a man in some ways exceptionally gifted, of a poetic temperament, 
popular as a preacher, and an excellent parish organizer. Theologically 
his development has been exceptional. Originally moderately liberal, 
latterly he passed beyond the bounds of what may be fairly understood 
by the term liberalism. He is not a Trinitarian; no, nor even a Unita- 
rian. He is not a theist of any description, but a pronounced pantheist, 
or (according to his own expression) a “panentheist.” He has no positive 
doctrine of sin, no doctrine of atonement, no positive gospel of personal 
immortality. Yet he is withal a reverer of Jesus of Naareth, whom he 
regards as the noblest and highest religious or moral leader among men. 

Formal complaints against Jatho began to be lodged with the Eccle 
siastical High Council as long as five years ago, but the matter did not 
come to actual trial until June, 1911. The actual hearing was compara- 
tively brief, lasting but two days. Jatho was ably defended by Professor 
Baumgarten, of Kiel, and Pastor G. Traub, of Dortmund. The Spruch- 
kollegium decided, whether by unanimous vote is not known, that Jatho’s 
divergence from the standards is too great to warrant his continuance as 
pastor in the National Church of Prussia. No sooner was the issue 
known—it was, of course, just what had been expected—than a storm of 
dissent swept the country. The liberal church press generally deplored 
the result, though unanimously agreeing that Jatho’s theology, as such, 
was indefensible. The secular press showed itself to be overwhelmingly 
on Jatho’s side. The case possesses an added interest on account of the 
fact that the court of inquiry was of a sort absolutely new in Prussia. 
About a year before this time the General Synod had adopted as a law a 
proposal emanating from Professor Kahl, the famous Berlin authority on 
Canon Law, that heresy cases should no longer be heard by the Eccle- 
siastical High Council itself, but by a so-called Spruchkollegium, a com- 
mission of thirteen men to be appointed by that body, a special commis- 
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sion for each case. The new arrangement has generally been regarded as 
a great step in advance, for it provided for a very representative group 
chosen from different provinces, including the theological faculties—the 
spruchkollegium in Jatho’s case included such men as Court Preacher 
pryander, of Berlin; Professor Loofs, of Halle; and Professor Haussleiter, 
of Greifswald; yet after the decision had been rendered the extreme 
liberalists showed a fierce opposition to the law, and sometimes even at- 
tacked the members of the commission. 

Among those who have expressed their attitude toward the issue few 
have attracted more attention than Harnack, Wernle, Bucken, Rade, and 
Jatho’s defenders in the trial, Baumgarten and Traub. Harnack took 
the position that the church must, indeed, maintain—in a large way— 
some sort of standard; but that the empirical church should still suffer 
a man like Jatho to remain in the pastoral office rather than to remove 
him by force; for Jatho was doing, on the whole, a good work. At the 
same time he expresses his most emphatic disapproval of Jatho’s vagaries. 
For this declaration Simplicissimus brilliantly lampoons the great church 
historian, exhibiting him as unequaled in the acrobatic art. Jatho then 
addressed an open letter to Harnack, insisting that Harnack’s own the 
ological position is such as logically tends to much in Jatho’s own views. 
Harnack was able to defend himself, but the open correspondence which 
Jatho’s letter called forth is interesting and instructive. Wernle attacked 
the persons of the members of the Spruchkollegium: “These men have not 
faith, nor love, nor hope.” Yet even Wernle insists that the real issue is 
whether Christianity is a merely individual. subjective affair, or whether 
it is not also a positive, objective-historical quantum. He decides for the 
latter and yet bitterly blames the court for deposing Jatho. Rade’s posi- 
tion, as set forth in his Christliche Welt, is almost identical with Harnack’s. 
Eucken, the famous philosopher of Jena, finds Jatho’s speculative system 
very objectionable, yet he believes that the National Church should take 
account of the fact that such thinking and such leadership meets a cer- 
tain demand, and that he should not have been deposed. On the other 
hand, the organs of the Middle Party—Kahl! is a leader of this party— 
defend the law and defend the sentence in the present case. But Baum- 
garten and Traub have been exceptionally vigorous in their dissent from 
the result. The former has done this in a considerate way in his monthly 
organ (for practical theology and church praxis) Evangelische Freiheit. 
But he insists that this decision renders acute the issue of the disestab- 
lishment of the church. Traub, on the other hand, has been positively 
provocatory in his denunciation of the law, the court, and the particular 
decision, thus hastening his own arraignment, which was already prepar- 
ing. Yet it may here be remarked that Traub is, at worst, a fair repre- 
sentative of the extreme liberal party, while Jatho’s thinking has passed 
beyond all bounds. 

Whatever may be the opinion of any man as to what bounds, if any, a 
church should set, all must agree that the demand that a man like Jatho 
should be tolerated in a church having historic creeds involves that 
church in a very serious problem. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGY AT THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGREss 
FOR LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


Tus Congress, which assembled in Berlin in August, 1910, wag ip. 
teresting and significant far beyond what one might infer from the meager 
reports given by the religious press of America. So long after the event 
it would scarcely be in place to give a general account of the Congress, 
Passing by many of its striking features—an extraordinary variety of 
subjects was handled by a wonderful variety of men, including Jews, 
several representatives of non-Christian religious movements in India 
and elsewhere, liberal Christians from various lands, a few representa. 
tives of Protestant bodies or movements not to be classed as liberal, a 
champion of orthodoxy in the Prussian National Church, and even a 
Roman Catholic—we would note a few matters of interest in connection 
with two of the “principal themes” of the Congress, namely, “What do 
the religious liberals of the other nations owe to the religious life and 
theological science of Germany?” and “German Theology and Church.” 
That these should be among the principal themes of the Congress was 
clearly due, not to the Germans themselves, but to the non-German 
members of the committee of preparation. 

Upon the first theme there spoke, from somewhat various points of 
view, representatives from England, America, France, Holland, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and even from the Armenian Church. The speeches 
are all interesting; that by Professor G. Bonet-Maury, of Paris, really 
highly instructive. Of course it is chiefly German liberal theologians 
that gain recognition. But this is a condition which in recent years 
prevails generaliy. It is not to be deplored that we accord full recognition 
to men like Harnack, Herrmann, Gunkel, and Tréltsch, for they have a 
great wealth of treasures for us. But it is an enormous error to suppose 
that German conservatives have little or nothing to teach us. The leading 
conservatives of today in Germany are in the best sense of the term 
modern, while in personal force and scientific importance they are not 
inferior to their liberal colleagues. Harnack, it is true, combines so vast 
a learning with so brilliant a talent of exposition that he has fairly 
earned his place as the most famous living theologian. Men like Herr- 
mann, Gunkel, and Tréltsch are immensely able, and each in his peculiar 
way is preéminent. But conservatives like Kahler, Zahn, Hauck, Ihmels, 
Schlatter, and Seeberg are their peers. Dr. Forsyth, in the preface to his 
The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, justly complains of the lack of 
recognition of such men—which, of course, is our loss rather than theirs. 
“Certain nimble journals,” he writes, “live on the delusion” that all the 
ability and learning are on one side; “and they have not so much as 
beard whether there be alongside of brilliants like Wernle and Schmiedel 
giants like Kahler and Zahn.” Yet it must be admitted that the latter two 
are, in spite of their great energy of mind, not easy to read. These lines 
are not written in the interest of the conservative wing of German theo 
logians, but primarily on behalf of ourselves: that we should not deprive 
ourselves of a very large part of the treasures of German scholarship and 
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thought. It would be deplorable if the liberal theologians were thus 
neglected; is it not so also when the conservatives are ignored? At all 
events the representatives of the Protestantism of other lands at the 
Congress did well to give recognition to the leadership of Germany in 
theology. 

The speakers on the general theme, “German Theology and Church,” 
were highly representative men. Harnack spoke on “The Double Gospel 
in the New Testament”; Von Soden on the question, “Is the Historico- 
Critical Treatment of the New Testament Calculated to Diminish or to 
Enhance Its Significance for the Religious Life?”; Gunkel on “The His- 
tory of Religion and Old Testament Science”; August Dorner on “Philo- 
sophy and Theology in Germany in the Nineteenth Century”; Titius on 
“The Right and the Limits of Evolutionism in Ethics”; Wobbermin on 
“The Task and Significance of Religious Psychology”; Niebergall on “The 
Art of Preaching in Germany”; Baumgarten on “Religious Education in 
Germany”; Weinel on “The Study of Theology and the Church”; Bousset 
on “The Significance of the Person of Jesus for Faith”; Firster on “The 
Constitution of the Evangelical Church in Germany”; Schmidt on “The 
Mission of Protestantism in the World’s History”; Tréltsch on “The 
Possibility of a Free Christianity.” Significant themes and notable names! 
The discussions by Harnack, Gunkel, Bousset, and Tréltsch are especially 
important. 

Harnack takes up again the problem touched upon in his “Wnat Is 
Christianity?” wherein he had declared that “in the gospel, as Jesus 
preached it, not the Son, but only the Father belongs.” This declaration 
was vigorously assailed by many. Now Harnack reaffirms his position, 
insisting, however, upon the force of the qualification: “as Jesus preached 
it.” But the apostolic preaching made the person of Jesus the center of 
the gospel. And this preaching is justified. So there are two gospeis, 
the gospel of the Father and the gospel of the Son; and both are right! 
It may be interesting to note that this view has not been accepted even 
by all of Harnack’s theological friends; Von Dobschiitz, for example, has 
at length set forth a contrary view. 

Gunkel’s address is admirable in form and is well calculated to 
further his cause; but his previous writings had made the theological 
public fairly familiar with his standpoint. Trdéltsch’s discussion is very 
broad and very original. No man of our day feels more keenly the diffi- 
culties that beset religious thinking, and no man is struggling more 
earnestly to meet and to resolve those difficulties. The question is whether 
he is moving in the right direction. His position, not only in respect to 
the present theme, but also in general, may be found indicated in the 
following words: “The essence of a free Christianity one may briefly 
designate by the following two marks: In the first place it substitutes for 
the binding authority of the church an inwardness that forms itself freely 
and individually out of the power of the communal mind that has 
come down by development from the past; in the second piace it changes 
the old Christian fundamental notion of a miraculous healing of man- 
kind, that suffers from a deadly infection by sin, into the thought of a 
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redeeming lifting up and freeing of the personality by means of the 
gaining of a higher personal life and life of fellowship derived from 
God.” Manifestly a standpoint which combinés the just recognition of the 
essential freedom and inwardness of faith with an unevangelical view of 
sin and grace. 

Bousset’s address is noteworthy because therein he renounces his 
former adherence to the view that faith is grounded in history, ang 
goes to the other extreme of maintaining faith’s essential independence 
of history. His position is now that of a rationalistic philosophy of re 
ligion as set forth about a century ago by Fries. 

The liberals of Germany are of many varieties. It is a great error 
to think of men like Haring, Herrmann, and Kaftan as negative in their 
tendency. But the distance between them and Triltsch is great, while 
Bousset stands still farther to the left. At all events the new history-ot. 
religion school has introduced a powerful ferment into German theology. 





SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF MIRACLES 


Srnce the rise of English Deism, in the seventeenth century, the 
question concerning miracles in Christianity has never been quite at 
rest. But there are times when it demands and receives special attention. 
In the last few years there have appeared in Germany several very in- 
teresting and significant utterances on the subject. In 1905 G. Traub 
published a pamphlet on “Miracles in the New Testament.” In the same 
year Karl Beth (now in Vienna) put forth in the series “Biblische Zeit- 
und Streitfragen” his essay on “The Miracles of Jesus,” and in 1908 
that on “Miracle: a Discussion of the Problem and Its Principles,” the 
former of which has appeared in English translation in the Foreign Re 
ligious Series (Eaton & Mains). In 1906-7 Wendt published his “System 
der christlichen Lehre,” which includes a significant chapter on miracle. 
Schlatter’s “Das christliche Dogma” (1911) contains brief but weighty 
utterances on the subject. But there have appeared several special dis- 
cussions of the problem. In 1907 Stange published a discourse on “Das 
Frémmigkeitsideal der modernen Theologie. In 1908 appeared Seeberg's 
article on “Die evangelische Glaube und die Tatsachen” in the 
“Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift” (later included in the volume entitled 
“Zur systematischen Theologie”), and his article on “Wunder” (Miracle) 
in “Hauck’s Realencyclopadie.” Thén, in 1908, Herrmann published 4 
discourse on “Der Christ und das Wunder” (The Christian and Miracle). 
largely in reply to Stange and Seebérg. Shortly after this (1909) ap 
peared a discourse by Rade on “Das religiése Wunder.” Finally, in 1910, 
appeared Wendland’s book, “Der Wunderglaube im Christentum,” which 
Dr. H.-R. Mackintosh, of Edinburgh, has translated under the title 
“Miracles and Christianity” (Hodder & Stoughton, 1911). These discus- 
sions are all of real interest and value, and their total significance is all 
the greater because they represent the leading tendencies in the thought 
‘of the day. Seeberg, Stange, and Schlatter are leaders of conservative 
‘thought. -Beth; too, though now more liberal, then wrote from a con 
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gervative standpoint. Wendt is a decided liberal, as is also Wendland, 
while Traub is even radical. Herrmann and Rade are Ritschiians. 

Wendt’s position is very frankly and clearly stated: miracles as special 
operations of God in the sphere of nature are not impossible, but they 
are quite unnecessary to faith. Faith has, however, a real interest in 
miracles in the spiritual sphere. 

Stange, with clear insight, argues that the root of the difference be- 
tween the “positive” and the “modern liberal” tendencies in theology lies, 
not in the particular points of doctrine or criticism, but in the funda- 
mental notion of God and his relation to the world. It is because of its 
notion of God that modern liberal theology is disposed to eliminate the 
miracle. But in defending the miracle as an essential, constitutive factor 
in the Christian faith, Stange urges that it does not imply a breaking of 
the laws of nature. The chief significance of miracle lies in its evidenc- 
ing, not the existence of God, but his living, willing presence to man even 
in nature. Miracle is the attestation of the living God. Against the 
popular notion that miracles are quite unnecessary to faith, Stange insists 
upon the significance of the fact that miracles have actually ever fed 
faith, and still do so, for therein is established fellowship with the living 
God. In one point, however, Stange’s position seems seriously at fault. 
For him miracle is too much the child of faith; its function in the 
origination of faith is almost set aside. Seeberg’s general position is not 
unlike that of Stange, and may be studied in the article “Miracles” in the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. The error of Stange as noted above he 
successfully avoids. 

Schlatter is always interesting and original. He says: “The fear lest 
miracle damage nature and break her laws can arise only where the 
miracle is required—if it occur—of the natural factors. . . . Since, how- 
ever, in the miracle God is the agent, the unshaken preservation of na- 
ture is an essential part of the process. .. . Only where a miraculous 
effect is expected from the natural agents, where things or men are ex- 
pected to do miracles with an implanted miraculous power, where, accord- 
ingly, the miracle is severed from the thought of God, do we find conflict 
against nature and with it superstition. There is only one worker of 
miracles, that is God alone; for there is but One who can act creatively. 
... Where miracle has afforded a basis for dualistic tendencies there was 
applied a mutilated idea of God, which, it is true, held fast to the su- 
periority of God over nature, but, on the other hand, forgot that the 
natural process is the result of his will, just the same as the effect that 
comes about miraculously. The inéstimable gain which the miracle pro- 
duces for us consists just in this: that it makes nature holy for us, be- 
cause it gives us the certainty that God’s almighty grace embraces the 
whole constitution of nature and orders all her operations.” 

Rade begins his discourse on “The Religious Miracle” with a refer- 
ence to the words of a liberal clergyman in an article contributed to the 
Christliche Welt: “Miracles are for us [liberals of like standpoint] at 
bottom indifferent. We do not affirm that no miracles are possible—for 
that we cannot know—but we affirm that they are not necessary.” That 
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clergyman explicitly recognized that for orthodox theology miracle is by 
no means indifferent. But Rade replies: “I desire, for my part, to get 
forth that no theology and no religion can dispense with miracle; tha 
miracle rather belongs right properly to the origin and essence of rp 
ligion: the two cannot exist without each other and mutually require 
each other. Herein I have not the least measure of apologetic interest, 
but am fully ready to let fall the notion of miracle if without it I cap 
retain living religion.” Rade defines religious miracles as “events which 
so touch a man that therein he becomes conscious of God.” That which 
constitutes an event a miracle is, accordingly, nothing in the mere ob. 
jective event as such, but it is its religious import and effect. For Rade 
the relation of the event to natural law is, at bottom, indifferent; yet ip 
that the event reveals the agency of God it involves a clear transcendence 
of mere nature. And so he sees no reason why the pious man of the 
twentieth century should not experience a multitude of such miracles, 
Herrmann’s discussion, as one might naturally expect, is the most 
striking and interesting of all. Though taking as a starting-point his 
critical attitude toward Stange, he gives us a characteristically deep and 
broad discussion of the fundamental issues of the problem. Many who 
know him as a very “modern” theologian must be surprised at his old. 
fashioned view of miracle as something above and contrary to nature. 
“Schleiermacher and many others are of opinion that it is very well 
possible to think of an event as a miracle of God and at the same time to 
think of it as a member in the order of nature that subsists according to 
law. I will not conceal the fact that formerly I, too, followed this view. 
Now I reckon it as among the favorite means in dogmatic theology of 
veiling to oneself the hardness of the thought of religion.” Jesus did not 
desire of his disciples “that they should exercise discipleship in believing 
miracles related by others, but he did expect of them that they should ex- 
perience miracles and do miracles.” “Something supra et contra naturam 
& man must call all that he holds to be actual in the domain of nature 
and yet cannot think of as grounded in the natural order of things.” At 
the same time it is clear that Herrmann does not think of miracle as in 
any sense in conflict with nature. He insists, however, with all possible 
energy, that religion is grounded, not in nature, but in the free personal 
self-revelation of God. “Whoever believes in God is, in the stirring of his 
faith, convinced that he experiences things and can effect things that are 
not possible through nature. This way of thinking issues from the cer- 
tainty that God reveals himself to us. To give up this is to give up re 
ligion.” From all this it is manifest that Herrmann brings all real 
answer to prayer under the conception of miracle, and that he lays more 
stress upon the present experience of miracle than upon the reports of 
miracles past. But, because God did actually reveal himself by past mir- 
acles, he can and does renew the self-revelation through the report. This 
effect, however, does not take place uniformly for all men nor for any 
man in invariable connection with all the reports. So Herrmann depre- 
cates every attempt to force a mere intellectual assent to the report. A 
miracle is no miracle except in so far as it is inwardly experienced. 
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The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. Jacws, Dean of Manchester College, Oxford, and 
Editor of the Hibbert Journal. 8vo. New York: Henry Holt & Company. Price, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Tue most direct and effective way to advertise this book and certify 
its quality is to transcribe one of its noblest and most powerful passages, 
a passage which celebrates the superiority of religion to all apology and 
proof. In doing this we shall promote the interests of its author and 
publishers equally with those of our readers. We may give the book 
hereafter a more formal and critical notice. That being impossible just 
now, we hasten to let our readers taste for themselves. The passage we 
select is pitched in the keynote of Robert Browning's intellectually robust 
and spiritually buoyant affirmativeness. Here follows the passage with- 
out quotation marks: Religion is the consciousness of a spirit which 
knows itself to be one with the Highest. In Religion there is and must 
be something dogmatic, authoritative, irrevocable, even defiant. What 
Religion announces is a final decision, which may not be withdrawn, 
modified, or made the subject of negotiation under any circumstances 
whatever. It is the soul’s ultimatum. If in one sense Religion is the 
humblest of attitudes, in a deeper sense it is the most exalted. It claims 
to overcome the world and to put all things under its feet. Religion is 
content with nothing less than the absolute submission of the entire 
range of human experience to itself. Opposition only quickens it into 
completer self-assertion, and the hour when its foes are most active is the 
hour of its firmest carriage. When the highest interests of the soul are 
being threatened, and the foundations of life are on the point of being 
swept away, Religion rises up with an answering menace and delivers 
its ultimatum im the teeth of the facts. “For this cause,” it cries, “came 
I unto this hour. Yea, though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” It is 
the pillar of fire which burns at its brightest in the blackest night. It 
is the trumpet call of man’s unconquerable soul breathing a challenge to 
the armies of doubt, sorrow, and sin. The majesty of Religion is self- 
supported, and her authority is never merged in that of her ambassadors. 
Her splendors are unadorned, and she needs no devices of man’s wit to 
make her acceptable. She has no alter ego, and refuses to be identified 
with that which is voted good by the majority. She is no member of the 
Grand Committee of Human Interests. To pass off Religion as Morality, 
Art, Science, singly or together, is to mistake the viceroy for the monarch 
and to ignore the hiding-place of Power. She will not be harnessed to 
the yoke of any human purpose whatsoever, and suffers no man to com- 
mend her as a thing that is likely to please. Religion has no fellowship 
with idols; is never disguised; cannot be hidden under a phrase, nor 
revealed by a dance of thin abstractions. Of all the idols that usurp 
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her place, those are the vainest that are built up out of words—th, 
vainest, but the most eagerly run after ih every age that boasts ep. 
lightenment. They are set up in the market place; they deck the shop 
windows of Eloquence; men sell them for money in the House of Gog, 
Religion weeps over these things as Christ wept over Jerusalem; ang 
again she drives them from the Temple with a whip of small cords 
Before the overwhelming immensities of the universe, Religion alone 
remains unabashed. The doom of earth is written in the sky; human 
life, through uncounted generations, is but a breath breathed forth into 
voids of endless time; the sun and the planets short-lived as a dance of 
fireflies on a summer night. All is as nothing. To an imagination like 
Carlyle’s, which has opened its arms to the terrors of Time and Space, 
or looked upon the littleness of man, as Dante’s did, from the empyrean 
height, there comes a moment when Hope and Faith shrivel out of being 
and the very will to live expires. The soul is on the point of total collapse 
beneath the weight of the everlasting No. Then it is, when all seems 
lost, that the mighty heart of Religion begins to beat. She knows that 
her hour has come: “Out of the deep, O Lord, I cried unto thee, and thou 
heardest me.” None save a being infinitely greater than the world would 
be aware of his own infinite littleness within the world. Religion is the 
soul of that being. It is the shock of the entire universe of sense that 
has to be met; the deeps of immensity have poured out their legions, 
clad in the iron raiment of inexorable law; armies of negation are 
encamped beneath the walls and battering at the gates. This is the 
challenge; and well may we say that all of it is needed, and nothing less 
would suffice, to stir the soul of man into that final act of self-expression 
which we call Religion. Unbroken by the cosmic challenge, Religion 
runs no risk of succumbing to any lesser strain. Summoned to action 
by the evils of the human lot, she gathers enthusiasm from the magnitude 
of her task. Just because she is the spirit of the Best she rises to her 
greatest when she knows and faces the Worst. Undisguised in her own 
majesty, she penetrates every disguise that is used to cover the ma- 
lignancy of her foe. That evil should be extenuated or proved not to 
be; that black should be painted white; that the groaning and travail- 
ing of creation should be hushed up or put out of sight—this is no prayer 
of hers. Things are as they are; new names do not alter them; evil is 
evil, pain is pain, death is death; and it is only by accepting them in 
their naked reality that Religion can be true to herself. Let them be 
what they are, and she will deal with them. Let the sinner be a sinner 
and she will put her arms round him; let the sheep be veritably lost and 
she will recover them; let evil come armed to the battle and she will 
draw her sword; let the gloom thicken and her radiance shall glow like 
the noonday; let life be tragic and she will lift it up among the stars. 

When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, and he saith, “It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and hate turns into love at the last, 

And we strove for nothing at all, and the gods are fallen asleep; 

For se good is the world agrowing that the evil good shall reap": 

Then loosen thy sword in the scabbard and settle the helm on thine head, 

For men betrayed are mighty, and great are the wrongfully dead. 
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It follows that Religion is the deepest principle of unity among men. 
The challenge she answers, the burden she lifts, the shock she encounters 
and repels, is one and the same for all men everywhere. Wherever her 
authentic voice is heard, no matter what its language, we feel that it 
speaks for us all; the answer it makes is the answer we fain would 
give, the battle it announces is the battle we are yearning to win. Re 
ligion may speak in propositions to which we cannot assent; may practice 
rites we cannot join; may build altars where we can lay no offering. 
But let it once appear that these things represent the self-assertion of a 
soul that is winning the victory over the world—fearless of Nature, of 
Death, of Evil, of Immensity—and who will not thankfully proclaim that 
his own cause is being pleaded before high heaven? who will not acknow!l- 
edge that these brave ones are holding the fort where his own soul 
standeth in jeopardy? Shall there not be deepest blood-brotherhood be- 
tween them and us? Shall not love go forth, unfeigned and entire, toward 
these masters of the fate that threatens us all? Is it not enough for unity 
that all men have one terror to face, one shock to encounter, one world 
to overcome, one death to endure? Are not the ultimate terms of the 
human compact wholly fulfilled by any soul of man that shows us the 
way in bearing up against these things? Need we inquire into the 
secret of his endurance and refuse to accept him until he has answered— 
when once we have seen that he endures? The spirit that is in Religion 
is that of uncompromising loyalty to the Highest. Its fealty is entire 
and requires no confirmation by an oath. It lives in the whole, loves 
the whole with a patriot’s devotion, and passes into utterance, or into 
action, “with the felt strength of the universe at its back.” Religion 
stands by a Cause; but this rests on no reasoning, for it is the Cause of 
Reason itself. Religion is not afraid of its future, suffers from no sense 
of insecurity, and speaks in language that is both triumphant and serene. 
Religion, therefore, does not apologize for itself, does not stand on the 
defensive, does not justify its presence in the world. If theorists would 
vindicate Religion, they may do so; but Religion comes forth in the 
majesty of silence, like a mountain amid the lifting mists. All the strong 
things of the world are its children; ard whatever strength is sum- 
moned to its support is the strength which its own spirit has called 
into being. Religion never excuses its attitude, and when at last a 
Voice is lifted up it simply chants the Faith, until the deaf ears are 
unstopped and the dead in spirit come out of their graves to listen. There 
is nothing so masterful; and it speaks as one who has a right to the 
mastery. It is the major control of thought, to which all systems what- 
soever bear witness, either silent or confessed. Authority is not what 
it requires, but what it confers. Its voice is peremptory but not violent, 
convincing but not tyrannical, and every truth that it announces passes 
insensibly into a command. Its indicatives are veiled imperatives; and 
no hypothetical proposition ever escapes from its lips. So that, unless a 
man is overborne by his religion, we may truly say his religion is vain. 
Religion depends on no favorable conditions. It is a vain thing when 
we say one to another: “Go to, now; let us make a garden in a sunny 
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spot; let us create a soft atmosphere of happiness such as Religion loves: 
let us build a mighty hedge of argument to shield this tender plant from 
the ravages of the east wind.” To argue thus is to look at life from the 
wrong end. It is not in man to make Religion what he would have her 
be, but only to be what Religion is making him. As weak, she makes 
him strong; as defeated, victorious; as naked, she clothes him; as ex. 
posed to every desolating wind, she wraps her mantle around him and 
he is safe. Were it easy for the natural man to believe-in God there 
would be no such thing as Religion; were even the argument for morality 
a mere conclusion from premises there would be no such thing as doing 
right. Unless the soul were greater than its arguments it would never 
see the gaps in its own logic; unless it were mightier than its deeds it 
would never be aware of imperfection; and it is only as conscious in 
himself of a Rational Will which is fully expressed in none of his 
achievements, either of logic or of life, that man is able to assert himself 
above his failures, and bridge the gaps between the actual and the ideal. 
“The righteous man,” says Kant, “may say: I will that there should be a 
God; I will that, though in this world of natural necessity, I should not 
be of it, but should also belong to a purely intelligible world of freedom; 
finally I will that my duration should be endless. On this faith I insist 
and will not let it be taken from me.” To many who have inherited the 
Christian temper it may seem at first sight that statements such as these 
are at variance with the essential character of the spiritual life. That 
life is, before all else, meek and lowly, gentle and peaceable; it vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, is not easily provoked. Its note is self-repres- 
sion, not self-assertion. The humble, the contrite, the broken-hearted are 
its chief exponents, and the most perfect symbol of its spirit is the little 
child. It does not strive nor cry, nor smite with the sword; its language 
is a prayer of submission and not a challenge; its deeds are the healing 
acts of love. Such a rejoinder is true in all that it affirms and false in 
all that it denies. Every one of the qualities here affirmed is truly 
predicated of Religion, and Christianity in particular bases on them its 
claim to represent the highest stage in the evolution of the religious life. 
But these finer qualities are often commended in language and illus 
trated by examples which suggest that they have their original spring 
in some weakness of the soul. They are, rather, the most perfect fruit of 
the soul’s strength, daring, and energy. Forgetfulness of this has, per- 
haps, done more than all other causes put together to discredit Chris- 
tianity in the modern world. Among other damage it has given occasion 
to the invective of Nietzsche, and to the whole literature of the self- 
assertion of unconverted Man. The summit-truths are always the easiest 
to pervert. And the doctrine which makes Religion the refuge of the 
weak, and declares that only failures are ever beaten to their knees, is 
precisely such a perversion. For what is self-repression? Is it merely 
the turning of one’s back on each particular object of desire, or the shut- 
ting of one’s ear to every voice which cries “Lo here, lo there”? Were 
it only this, there would be no denying that in Nietzsche's philosophy 
Christianity has met its overthrow. But self-repression means infinitely 
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more. Its essence is not the negative abandonment of the particular, 
but the dynamic grasp of the universal; not the mere forsaking of the 
husks, but the rising up in the total strength of manhood and the ardu- 
ous climbing of the path which was so easy in descent. Self-repression 
is self-assertion—or it is nothing. It represents the developing attack of 
the spirit on the Object of supreme desire, wherein the beggarly elements 
are not destroyed but transmuted—first compelled into unconditional 
surrender and then enlisted and taken up as the working forces of the 
great design. The fruits of the spirit in all their mildness and sweet 
reasonableness are thus the fruits of the world that has been overcome; 
and the world is not overcome by running away from its perishing shows. 
The great-heartedness of Religion craves expression and must be ex- 
pressed. There is a moment in the act of worship when neither the 
prayer of contrition nor the hymn of adoration will satisfy, when the 
Will breaks the leash of constraint with which the understanding has 
held it back, and launches itself in triumphant affirmation, and with the 
full force of its argument within it, against all that is irrational, dark, 
or terrible in the world. The precautions of apology and self-defense 
are now abandoned; the baggage train is emptied and left behind; the 
soul ceases to parley with Principalities and Powers, and, in a joy that 
is free from all fetters, lifts on high the battle hymn of its faith with 
its deep refrain of “I believe.” This moment is the very consummation 
ef worship, gathering into itself the meaning of all that has gone before, 
and precluding a yet greater moment when faith passes into action and 
truth becomes a deed. When sincere, there is nothing which so stirs the 
pulses of the spiritual life, nothing which puts such power into the 
arm of the Good. Religion, no longer entrenched behind bulwarks, is 
now seen marching into the open like an army with banners, the Ark 
of the Covenant in the midst, and the trumpeters going on before. Isaiah 
and Jesus had no other conception of Religion than this. They spake 
with authority, and the note of triumph was in their voices. When they 
argued it was unto conviction. The sense of power, dependent on no 
temporal suffrages whatsoever, rings out in every prophet’s cry. The 
attitude of self-defense is foreign to the prophet; he must always attack, 
must always be of good cheer; must always go forth conquering and to 
conquer. 

Gladness be with thee, Helper of the World! 

I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind 

And recommence at sorrow. 


The Building of the Church. By Cuanues E. Jerrerson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York city. 12me, pp. 306. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.25, net. 

Tue Yale lectureship on preaching has been held by many men promi- 
nent in the church on both sides of the Atlantic. The names of Beecher, 

Brooks, Simpson, Burton, Dale, Horton, Forsyth carry their own mes 
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sages concerning the gladsome gospel of God. The beginning preacher 
cannot do better than invest in the volumes published by these eminent 
men, and learn from them the secret of effectual service for Christ and 
his church. An honorable place must be given in this company of the 
seers and servants of God to the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York city. When the present cathedral-like structure was dedicated in 
1905, the services continued during the entire month of March, and the 
manysided interests of the church, local and general, denominational and 
catholic, were carefully discussed by the ablest experts available. Dr. 
Jefferson has to his credit no less than fourteen volumes, of which special 
mention must be made of Things Fundamental and The Character of 
Jesus; they consist of sermons delivered in his own church. He has been 
a builder throughout his ministry. It is a tribute to the value of his 
work that a large percentage of college students attend the services of 
his church, and find in his preaching that which helps them to mold 
a high type of Christian manhood and womanhood. What such a man 
has to say on the work of the ministry deserves careful consideration. 
His volume of Yale lectures is a timely publication. The subject of the 
church is one: that is engaging the serious thought of many. It is here 
discussed with a sense of the gravity of the situation and with confidence 
that the triumphs of the church are to be greater to-morrow than any 
yesterday. Moreover, this is not a book of theories and generalizations. 
It is virtually a report of what this successful pastor is doing in his own 
chureh. It could have been written only from the field, and by one 
whose vision is clear, whose experience is wide, and whose outlook is 
hopeful. This book will, therefore, instill the spirit of courageous optim- 
ism; it will also enlist the consecrated services of young men with the 
best gifts for Christ’s church, which offers a field of opulent opportuni- 
ties. The purpose of these lectures is to emphasize the primacy of the 
church in the community, to which it is indispensable. They are ad- 
dressed to the preacher, who is the leader of the church, and who is 
finally responsible for the kind of influence which it exerts. It is well 
to be reminded from the New Testament that the church is the divinely 
ordained agent for the spread and continuance of Christianity in the 
world. Nothing can take its place even in this modern life, with its 
social problems, its philanthropic endeavor, and its educational em- 
phasis. “Whenever the church prospers, society improves. Whenever 
the church languishes, society degenerates. When the church is vigorous 
and spiritual, the social atmosphere becomes bracing and clear; when 
the church becomes worldly and eorrupt, the sun is turned into darkness 
and the moon into blood.” If the preacher is assured of this truth, he 
will magnify his office, and realize that there is no calling where so im- 
portant and needed a work can he done which will bear on the welfare 
of his country and the world. But the work of church construction must 
be done in a spirit of concentration and consecration. “A church is a 
brotherhood, a schoo] for training in fellowship, a home for the cultiva- 
tion of the social virtues and the human graces, a society in which men 
are bound together in sympathy and holy service by a common allegiance 
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to the Son of God.” The minister's first business, then, is with his own 
church; and the immediate task is not to Christianize the world, but to 
Christianize the chureh. The author is dealing with strategic issues in 
the following words: “When you straighten out the tangled relations of 
your church members to one another you are contributing to the solu- 
tion of social problems everywhere. When you soften class antipathies 
and racial antagonisms within your congregation you are helping to 
solve the most baffling of the world complications. When you induce all 
sorts and conditions of men to live together as brethren in your own 
church communion you are hastening the day when men the wide world 
over shall be brothers.” The urgent need for the personal note is struck 
in the lecture on “Building the Individual,” and a strong word is spoken 
on behalf of pastoral duty. “It is because preachers do not come close 
enough to individuals that they sometimes form an unhuman style of 
speaking. ... The preacher who allows his eye to wander long from the 
individual man is destined to lose power as a preacher.” One mission 
of the minister is to build moods and tenses and make his church the 
warmest and most effective brotherhood in all the town. To this end it 
must have the atmosphere of reverence and worship, of faith, hope, and 
love, which belong to a soul of large dimensions. And the church cer- 
tainly has a soul. Let the preacher study the signs of the times, and 
feel the throb of the world, and be moved by the appeals from Macedonia; 
but his work, first and last, is within the limitations of his own church. 
It is here that he must fulfill his ministry of reconciliation and redemp- 
tion, enlightening the individual conscience, encouraging his people in 
works of mercy and justice, educating them to perform their duties effi- 
ciently, deepening their spiritual! life, and increasing their love and joy. 
If he is a true builder the minister will remember that he is a collectivist 
in his vision but an individualist in his method. Who has said that the 
ministry is an effeminate calling and that the church is an effete institu- 
tion? The author does not hesitate to point out the defects and failings 
of the preacher, but it is done in a spirit of kindness and concern for the 
preacher’s larger usefulness. Besides, it is far better to have one of our 
own show us our omissions and commissions than to be forced to listen 
to the secondhand counsels of an outsider. The lecture on “Building the 
Plan” suggests the need for system and stability on the part of the preacher. 
A great deal is here said about the subjects of sermons, public reading 
of the Scriptures, preparation for public prayer, and other matters touch- 
ing enduring effectiveness. The last lecture throws the searchlight on 
the minister's personal life, which must be renewed and refreshed by 
continuous communion with Jesus Christ. Note these words: “There are 
no golden ages in Christian history, save those made golden by tongues 
kindled by coals from off God's altar. The preacher holds the keys which 
unlock the gates of all earth’s prisons. The whole world brightens when 
& man appears able to unfold in syllables of fire the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Preaching has had a glorious past. Its future will be more 
glorious still. The printing press will never supersede the human tongue. 
Books will never drive out the spoken word. So long as the heart is 
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human, so long will it respond to a tongue full of grace and truth. Never 
has the world been so rich in printing presses as now, and never have 
churches been so clamorous for preachers.” If the teachings of this 
book are carried out quietly and persistently and prayerfully, there wij) 
be such a revival in the heart of the preacher and in his church as 
will make for the speedy redemption of the world. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Edgehill Essays. By Aprian HorrMman Joutne, — athor of “The Diversions of a Book Lover,” 
“At The Library Table.” Crown 8vo, pp. 226. Boston: Richard C. Badger. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

HENLEY wrote that “essayists, like poets, are born and not made, ... 
and seem to write not for bread nor for a place in society, but for the 
pleasure of writing.” These eight essays were written in a New Jersey 
cottage on the brow of a hill. Subjects: “About the Book Shelves,” 
“The Quest of the Autograph,” “Reflections of an Autograph Lover,” 
“A Certain Affectation of the Great,” “A Georgian Poet” (Akenside), 
“A Famous Reviewer” (Jeffrey), “Manners Makyth Man,” “The War on 
the Colleges.” The author thinks Bancroft’s histories are now but little 
read, though not yet old. He says that Bancroft “loved sonorous sentences 
and solemn platitudes. It is difficult to imagine a modern historian 
adorning his tale with: such a purple patch as this, for example: ‘What 
though thought is invisible and even when effective, seems as transient 
as the wind that raised the cloud? It is yet free and indestructible; can 
as little be bound in chains as the aspiring flame, and when once gen- 
erated, takes Eternity for its Guardian.’” He quotes and comments on 
a specimen of Bancroft’s attempts at verse: 


“*With my own hands ‘twas sweet to climb the crag, 
Upborne and nourished by the mountain air, 
While the lean mules would far behind me lag, 
The fainting sons of indolence that bear.’ 
The spectacle of Mr. Bancroft, climbing a crag by his hands, unsup- 
ported by legs but sustained by air, followed by a number of emaciated 
mules and several fainting ‘molly-coddles,’ would certainly have aroused 
deep and soul-stirring emotions in the bosom of the beholders.” He also 
gives us a sample of Akenside’s worst: “In one of his Odes, which seem 
to our modern taste so absurd and which were never esteemed, Akenside 
apostrophizes, “Thy verdant scenes, O Goulder’s hill, and its ‘steep 
aérial way,’ beseeching it to 
‘Call thy sprightly breezes round, 
Dissolve this rigid cough profound.’ ” 
Mr. Joline tells us that a gentle critic in the Hartford Courant charged 
him with “rambling along with the irresponsibility and indirection of a 
child playing hookey” and called him “an ass”; at which .Mr. Joline ex- 
claimed with the amiable Hebrew who was denounced as “a thief, a liar, 
and a scoundrel,” “But oudside of that I’m all right, aind I?” Our essayist, 
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himself a lawyer, writes out of experience and observation thus: “The 
young lawyer in search of a practice should be an object of commiseration. 
It is all so much a matter of chance that he is apt to be sadly discouraged 
at the outset in his quest of clients. Brains count, it is true, but brains 
must come into contact with opportunity to achieve success, and the time 
when the conjunction is to occur, if it is to occur at all, seems often 
remote and the waiting is tedious and exasperating. It may never come, 
and the failure leaves the victim in depression and penury. In any 
event, the aspirant experiences a long discouragement, and is again and 
again on the point of abandoning his profession.” Another of his sayings 
is this: “The light of Victorian poesy faded with the passing of Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, and went out altogether when Swinburne joined the 
ranks of the immortal dead. Already the priests of the new thought are 
telling us to forget Browning and Tennyson; but they are giving us 
nothing to fill the void left by the vanished masters. Yet the poet will 
come again. Men remain the same and in fullness of time the inspired 
singer will reappear. Meanwhile the mediocre will prevail in poetry, 
keeping the lamp burning, however dimly, until the flame bursts forth 
again in brightness.” Mr. Joline’s longest essay is on Jeffrey, the great 
reviewer and critic, the famous editor of The Edinburgh Review. Of this 
grim and dreaded censor of men and things and writings we are given 
many sidelights and intimate glimpses. Comparing him and Walter 
Scott, one spoke as follows: “Jeffrey has a singular expression, poignant, 
bitter, piercing—as if his countenance never lighted up but at the per- 
ception of some weakness in human nature. Whatever you praise to 
Jeffrey, he directly chuckles out some error that you did not perceive. 
Whatever you praise to Scott, he joins heartily with yourself, and 
directs your attention to some additional beauty. The face of Scott is 
the expression of a man whose great pleasure has been to shake Nature 
by the hand; while to point at her with his finger, has certainly, from 
his expression, been the chief enjoyment of Jeffrey.” Carlyle, who was 
much indebted to Jeffrey, and even for financial gifts in time of penury, 
wrote of him: “A true Newspaper Critic, on the great scale; no priest, 
but a Concionator! Yet on the whole he is about the best man I ever 
saw. Sometimes I think he will abjure the Devil (if he live) and become 
a pure Light. Already he is a most tricksy dainty beautiful little spirit; 
I have seen gleams on the face and eyes of the man that let you look 
into a higher country. God bless him!” Mrs. Carlyle wrote thus of two 
guests at the Carlyle home: “Lord Jeffrey came unexpectedly while 
the Count [D’Orsay] was here. What a difference! The prince 
of critics, and the prince of dandies. How washed out the beau- 
tiful dandiacal face looked beside that little clever old man’s. The 
large blue dandiacal eyes, you would have said, had never con- 
templated anything more than the reflection of the handsome per- 
sonage they pertained to, in a looking glass; while the dark, penetrating 
eyes of the other had been taking note of most things in God’s universe, 
even seeing a good way into mill stones.” In the Reminiscences, Carlyle 
describes a scene in his own home at Craigenputtoch: “One of the nights 
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there, . . . encouraged possibly by the presence of poor James Anderson, 
an ingenious, simple, youngish man, and our nearest gentleman neighbor. 
Jeffrey in the drawing room was cleverer, brighter, and more amusing 
than I ever saw him elsewhere. We had got to talk of public speaking, 
of which Jeffrey had plenty to say, and found Anderson and all of us 
ready enough to hear. Before long he fell into mimicking of public 
speakers, men unknown, perhaps imaginary generic specimens; and did 
it with such a felicity, flowing readiness, ingenuity, and perfection of 
imitation as I never saw equaled, and had not given him credit for 
before. Our cozy little drawing room, bright-shining, hidden in the lowly 
wilderness, how beautiful it looked to us, become suddenly as it were a 
temple of the Muses! The little man strutted about full of electric fire, 
with attitudes, with gesticulations, still more with winged words, often 
broken-winged, amid our admiring laughter; gave us the windy, grandilo- 
quent specimen, the ponderous stupid, the airy ditto, various specimens, 
as the talk, chiefly his own, spontaneously suggested, of which there was 
a little preparatory interstice between each two. And the mimicry was 
so complete, you would have said not his mind only, but his very body 
became the specimens, his face filled with the expression represented, and 
his little figure seeming to grow gigantic if the personage required it. 
At length he gave us the abstruse costive specimen, which had a meaning 
and no utterance for it, but went about clambering, stumbling, as on a 
path of loose bowlders, and ended in total down-break, amid peals of the 
heartiest laughter from us all. This of the aérial little sprite standing 
there in fatal collapse, with the brightest of eyes sternly gazing into 
utter nothingness and dumbness, was one of the most tickling and 
genially ludicrous things I ever saw, and it prettily winded up our little 
drama.” Of Jeffrey’s habits of work, Charles Pebody wrote: “He never 
took up his pen till the candles were lit. . .. He did most of his work in 
those fatal hours of inspiration from ten at night till two or three o'clock 
in the morning. . . . His manuscript was inexpressibly vile; for he wrote 
with great haste, . . . generally used a wretched pen, .. . and altered, 
erased, and interlined without the slightest thought of the printer or his 
correspondent. . . . The explanation is, of course, the usual one with men 
of Jeffrey’s temperament and genius. He had a horror and hatred of the 
work of the desk. . . . His favorite hours of reading were in the morning 
and in bed, unless he had to deal with a subject of peculiar dignity, and 
in that case he read it up ... at night; for he had a notion that hints 
and suggestions, facts and thoughts, illustrations and authorities, picked 
up promiscuously over night, assorted themselves in sleep round their 
proper centers, and thus reappeared in the morning in logical order.” 
This lawyer-essayist, an experienced observer of morals and manners, 
reports present-day degeneration in both. Of one very serious breach of 
good manners, he writes: “An excellent young American, then recently 
graduated from one of our best colleges—which, with a fond but mis 
taken pride, we call ‘universities’—some years ago, in company with 
a fellow American, was sauntering through the lovely gardens of New 
College, Oxford, and, tempted by the smooth grass, reclined thereon while 
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each indulged im a cigar. To them appeared of a sudden a venerable 
guardian who, without uttering a word, beckoned mysteriously to them. 
Impressed by his age and majesty, they arose and were led by him be- 
yond the gate, where he requested them to turn about and view that 
sculptured relic. ‘What do you see?’ he asked in those sepulchral accents 
common among venerable Britons in authority. They said that they had 
observed that gate and had admired its beauty. ‘But,’ said the solemn 
dignitary, ‘what do you read there?’ They deciphered the inscription 
‘Manners Makyth Man.’ ‘Gentlemen do not smoke in the gardens of New 
College,’ said the white-haired custodian. Certain laws of decency may 
not be violated without causing decay or degeneracy in the moral fiber 
of the offenders. The youth of either sex who habitually disregard the 
obvious requirements of politeness—a word now almost obsolete—and who 
are absolutely unconscious of the rights and the feelings of others, are 
surely not to be expected to aid materially in the development of altruism, 
to devote themselves to promoting the good of mankind, or to accomplish 
much in advancing the cause of common humanity. The modern idea 
that young people, at least those of the more prosperous orders of so- 
ciety, are to be indulged to the top of their bent, that they are to be 
entertained and amused at the expense of their elders, that they are to 
have ‘a good time’ because in due course they will become old and cannot, 
is largely the efficient cause of their folly and their indifference to the 
demands of ordinary courtesy. It is responsible for the misfortune that 
the majority of our young people, principally alas! of our young women, 
are inclined to be vain, heedless, self-willed, and noisy. The conduct of a 
drove of them in public leads us to wonder if indeed these are the 
heirs of all the ages, the best result of our highly organized civilization. 
One manifestation of the rudeness of the day and of the growing disre- 
gard of considerations of propriety is typical. Men, and commonly young 
men, now smoke in public or semipublic dining rooms when women are 
present. This breach of the law of good manners is not peculiar to boys; 
I have seen with disgust a distinguished American diplomat indulging 
himself in this unpardonable assault upon the canons of good behavior. 
Smoking is not a grave offense when it is practiced in a proper place: 
far be it from a confirmed smoker of nearly fifty years’ standing to utter 
a fanciful objection to it; but there are many otherwise sociable and 
admirable people to whom the odor of tobacco, and especially of cigarettes, 
is exceedingly offensive, particularly when they are only half through 
dinner. The man who is most devoid not only of manners but of morals 
is the cigarette smoker who puffs the acrid, noisome fumes in your face 
at all times and in all seasons, even at your breakfast table, and adds 
insult by depositing the ashes and the ‘butts’ on the floor, on the table, 
or in any place which may be convenient for him, while the smoldering, 
nauseating remnants poison your air and upset your digestion. For this 
shameless offender, boiling oil and melted lead are scarcely adequate 
punishments. The gross abuse of smoking in dining rooms of hotels and 
restaurants, and many other places has become a brutal outrage. It is a 
modern abomination.” The worst outrage is the smoking in a room 
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where other persons are eating. There are even smokers who do not 
like to have to eat smoke with their meals. To-day most of the smokers 
are riding roughshod over the rights of other people as if they regardeq 
them as too few or too contemptible to be entitled to consideration. 
There are hotels where smoking is allowed in every eating-room. No 
one can escape it except by having his meals served in his room at an 
extra expense. It is as it would be on a passenger train, if smoking 
were allowed in every car, and the whole train made as stenchful and 
foul as the smoking car usually is. For the comfort of travelers smoking 
is prohibited, except in one car, and in railway stations, in women’s cabins 
on ferryboats, in subways, and in many other places. It is a disgusting 
and cruel outrage for a hotel to provide no eating-room where persons to 
whom tobacco-smoke is sickening or offensive, may have unpolluted air 
to breathe while taking their meals. Guests are as much entitled to clean 
air as to clean food and unpolluted drinking water. Any hotel that allows 
smoking in all its eating-rooms should be understood as announcing, 
“The patronage of people who dislike tobacco smoke with their meals jis 
not desired: we make no provision for their comfort.” Complaint against 
ill-mannered and brutally selfish smokers is grave enough, but there is 
a still more serious ground of complaint against the tobacco smokers, 
If reports be true they are responsible for enormous destruction of prop- 
erty and life, as in the burning of the capitol at Albany, the great fire in 
Bangor, Me., the death of 141 employees in the shirt-waist factory in New 
York, and similar cases innumerable all over the land. Is there to be no 
relief and no redress? The dynamiters in Los Angeles killed only 121, 
and a great ado is made about it. What about the larger destruction of 
lives by cigars and cigarettes? Is nothing to be done about that? 


Hard Labor and Other Poems. By Joun Carrer. 12mo, pp. 79. New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

A cONVICcT’s verses, twenty-six poems in all, shades of the prison 
darkening most of them, the literary output of an anonymous 
criminal; verses of such quality that, while the author was in 
prison, they appeared in such magazines and periodicals as the 
Century, Lippincott’s, the Cosmopolitan, and Harper’s Weekly.  Six- 
teen of these poems, grouped beneath the heading “Under the 
Lash,” seem to have been written in prison. Ten of them are under 
the heading, “In the Greater Prison,” which is what the released convict, 
with the prison brand on him, is likely to find the outside world to be. 
These are the first prison poems that have met our eye since Oscar 
Wilde’s “Ballad of Reading Gaol.” We are not told who this criminal 
is, nor what was his specialty in wickedness, but he seems a cleaner 
person than Wilde. Each case is somewhat pathological, as both belong 
among the abnormals. Normal man is not a criminal. Reading the thin 
little book before us, we wonder and grieve that a man with such mental 
capacity and education, such sensitiveness of nature, such acquaintance 
with fine ideals, such literary taste and accomplishments, such depth and 
native richness of soul, should have gone wrong, being led captive by 
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the Devil at his will. He is a musician, a linguist, a poet. He has had 
high opportunity and flung it away. Somebody loved him, educated him, 
polished him, told him about God, taught him to pray, yet he despised 
it all and went to the dogs in spite of them. A man, almost foreordained 
to heaven by his privileges, went to hell. What made him do so foolishly 
and wickedly? Now, as always, the most likely guess is “Drink.” That 
trips more men and tumbles them out of their self-control and self-respect 
into the mire than all other causes put together. An Irish laborer, who 
knew by experience the truth of what he was saying, said to the writer 
of this notice: “Ivery saloon is a recruitin’ station for hell. The Divil 
has his agint behoind the bar. And if he can get a man to take wan 
glass, he telegraphs to hell, ‘I’ve got another victim.’” This “John 
Carter,” whose real name is hid, had kept noble company, probably was 
born to it. In prison he looks around on his fellow criminals and 
writes a “Ballade of Misery and Iron,” in which he cries, “Have mercy 
on these my comrades, Lord!” Who were his comrades there? He tells 
us: “Cut-throats and thieves, a murderous crew, the ‘Devil's Own Brigade,’ 
with haggard faces and trembling knees, eyes that shine with a weakling’s 
hate, lips that mutter their blasphemies, murderous hearts that darkly 
wait.” There they are in the grim prison, bearing upon them different 
brands of shame, enemies of society, a menace to mankind, “ruled by a 
wave of the hand, watched and bolted and barred.” At the close of the 
hard toilsome day, in the work shops, “the line forms sullenly: there is 
no sound, save the jailer’s sharp voice that rasps its ‘Forward, march’! 
The shuffling feet move onward through the arch; locks clatter in corridor 
and cell; and in weariness profound most sink unconscious to a dreamless 
sleep, while some few, through the night-long vigils, weep on their iron 
cots; some weep silently and others curse and hate.” What is “John 
Carter’s” state of mind while in prison? Hear him groan: “How weary 
are the hours! The long, long years how slow!” Hear him confess that 
his guilt is greater than that of most others, because he knew so well 
the better from the worse; and therefore his soul suffers penalty a 
thousand fold: and when a voice says: “You filled your cup; why 
should you not then drink it?” he replies: “The words are just.” “They 
did no evil in imprisoning me.” As for penitence, this is what he 
says: “Four gaunt years have I moldered in this place. Am I not then 
repentant of my sin? I know not, for my heart is dead within.” 
“John Carter” knows God. Great music seems to him something divine, 
and he cries, “Hark! in the mystery of the pure strain God is awake.” 
Chafing against being shut up in prison, he says: “Maybe it’s God's 
command, but some of us call it hard.” He doubts if those who draw 
away from him their garments’ hem are, after all, so spotless innocent 
as they pretend to be, and asks: “What punishment shall an Almighty 
God reserve for them?” He is bitter toward “the cant of folk ‘forever 
with the Lord,’ whose solemn-folded hands,” he thinks, “are steeped in 
slime.” He tells of one who charges his fate on God and flings scarred 
hands to the sky, cursing the God who made him capable of being some 
thing worse than the meanest brute; and of another whose first-born son 
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has died and who calls God a robber, crying out, “How can I say to an 
Almighty Thief, ‘Thy will be done’?” Bitterness and hatred rankle jp 
the rebellious soul. In one poem, “John Carter” sees for himself only 
a shattered life, hard labor, brooding, and at the last a few square feet 
of earth. How desperate and bitter he is, judge from his words: “What 
care I for’your jargon of New Birth? Why should I strive again, only to 
fail? To have my sin atoned, my shame forgot, to rise triumphant to 
Love-God’s breast, I crave not. Ruthless I lived; unpitied let me rot.” 
One of a sinful man’s bitterest thoughts, if he has any shred of 
manhood left, is of the misery he has brought upon those to whom he 
owed consideration, gratitude, and love, whose love for him he has 
crucified upon a cross of shame. No wonder he calls himself “ip. 
famous wretch.” In one of his poems this criminal, in sudden 
agony, forces his lips to unaccustomed prayer, and eries: “Spite of 
my unbelief, if thou art God, and if thou wilt guard her who hath not 
sinned against thee, who hath not mocked thee in her deepest grief, then 
my mouth shall revile no more, O Lord.” He will cease blaspheming on 
condition—namely, if God will do what he bids him do; otherwise the 
Almighty whom he has defied, must stand and take his creature's inso- 
lence and insults! She, the woman whom the convict pleads for, needs 
most of all that God should guard her from the cruelty of such as he is 
who, having broken her heart, attempts to drive this bargain with God, 
who needs no request or hint from him to watch over and comfort a 
worthy woman covered with humiliation and stabbed with anguish by 
a “ruthless” (that is his own word) and wicked man. He writes of her 
“faithful love dishonored long ago,” and “dark remorse that fills the age- 
long nights” for him. This remorse seems the only thing left that has 
power to wring his heart. One convict remembers “blue eyes and hair 
of gold and lips so red,” and then prays: “Have not pity on me, O Lord; 
have pity upon her!” Why did not he himself have pity upon “her” 
when he was tempted to bring shame and anguish on her by his wicked- 
ness? Then she would not have become an object of pity to men and 
angels, and the compassionate Father of men. But “O Lord, come and 
undo what I have done” is the prayer that often goes up from our poor 
sinning souls; and if it is sincere and not maudlin, not merely emotional, 
but purposing reform, then He who loved us and gave himself for us 
hears our cry and helps us to make atonement by a better life. “John 
Carter” sings of the occasional reawakening, within his soul, of “dim 
creeds long since outcast.” What if he should take to his heart those 
creeds which he long ago cast out? What if he should let them make 
their nest and sing in his soul? Might not his feet be lifted out of the 
miry pit of horrible clay and put upon a rock, and a new song be put 
in his mouth? One of the early verses says: “I who have sinned and 
gone astray, voicelessly to a far God pray.” If he had prayed in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, the “far God” would have drawn nigh to him 
In the book of verses we are noticing the convict, after “six barren 
years of shame,” is released, but presently finds the outside world to be for 
him only “the Greater Prison.” Deciding that he would rather be in 
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the smaller prison, he writes: “I will go back to those for whom I cried, 
outcasts and thieves, and slayers of their kind. ...1 pray you, comrades, 
open wide your gate; nay, pity me not, I was with you of late.” The 
poem says that Oscar Wilde, who sang of Reading Gaol, knew all that he 
could learn of what lies behind the eyes of prisoners, whom this poet 
calls “my friends.” But while Wilde looked out longingly through 
prison gates to the outer world, this imitator of Wilde in some other 
things differs in that one thing, for he says to us: 


“To me that firm-bolted grate, 
Through which Wilde could but gaze disconsolate, 
Seems but a lattice where Delight keeps tryst, 
And they, whose sins ye think beyond all cure, 
To me are holy, in that they endure.” 


To him cut-throats and thieves, a murderous crew, the “Devil's Own 
Brigade” (that is what he calls them), are holy! And as for Heber's 
great hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” “John Carter,” if he 
means his verses, would cry, “Away with it!” Where does such a man 
belong? Closing this notice of a prisoner’s book, we opened a new book 
entitled The Theology of a Preacher, by L. H. Hough, and on page 41 
read this sentence: “The blighting tragedy of life is when a man turns 
from the good he knows to be good, to the evil he knows to be evil.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Leaves of the Tree. Studies in Biography. By Artur CuristopHerR Benson. 12mo, 
pp. 454. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

ELEVEN studies of Bishops Westcott and Wilkinson and Lightfoot and 
Wordsworth of Lincoln; of Henry Sidgwick and Professor Newton and 
Frederic Myers and Henry Bradshaw and Charles Kingsley and Matthew 
Arnold and J. K. Stephens, all of whom the author knew intimately. 
The title of the book is somewhat fanciful, enigmatical enough to make 
the author think it necessary to explain it at length. The Introduction 
says: “In the portraits which I am going to draw, I mean to try to make 
them illustrative of character rather than mere records of personality. 
I do not mean that I am going to force my portraits to conform to a 
type, but I have searched for types rather than for features. Everyone, 
after all, is unique; but, for all that. one may divide human beings into 
broad classes, and I have chosen my figures for contrast rather than for 
individual distinction. In estimating a man, like a work of art, one 
has to discover what his aim was, and how far he realized it. It is the 
closeness of realization, rather than actual performance, that is interest- 
ing and inspiring. The lives that are worth depicting are lives lived on 
a conscious design, however meager may be the materials in which the 
actor has worked. The lives that are not worth regarding are the 
drifting existences, the lives whose sails are filled with the breath of 
others’ thoughts, and which veer and tack without a port or a goal. A 
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conscious aim, no matter how simple, is what glorifies a life. A pur. 
pose formed and held to—modified, perhaps, and enlarged—is the measure 
of the divine.” Of Bishop Wilkinson the author writes: “It was always 
said of him that he was ‘converted’ by his own first sermon. The doc. 
trine of conversion played so large a part in Wilkinson’s life that it de 
mands a few words, because it is so often misunderstood. Conversion, 
in its perverted sense, is often used to describe a sort of mental crisis 
in which, under the influence of hysterical excitement and rhetorical] 
intoxication, the spirit is hypnotized into an experience so abnormal that 
it often has a permanent effect on character, and has in retrospect the 
appearance of a divine interposition. That was not what Wiikinson 
meant by conversion. He believed, indeed, that it often came suddenly 
upon the soul, but that it was only a natural step in a series of causa- 
tions, like the parting of the avalanche from the snowfield. What he 
meant by it was a realization of truth, of the personal relation with God, 
so vivid and indubitable that the soul could never be in any doubt again 
as to its redemption and its ultimate destiny. But he believed that this 
might be a tranquil and a reasoned process, though in the case of sin- 
stained lives he was inclined to feel that the break with the past must 
often be of the nature of an instantaneous revulsion, a sudden percep- 
tion of the hideousness of sin, and a dawning of the light of God. With 
Wilkinson there was never any period of despairing uncertainty; but it 
seems that this placid faith did pass through a crisis, of which his first 
sermon was the crowning incident. He never had any doubt as to his 
vocation, but the necessity of summarizing the grounds of his faith and 
stating them in public before a congregation for which he felt a spiritual 
responsibility, did awaken him to the recognition as a concrete force of 
what he had previously known rather as an abstract truth.” Wilkinson 
visited Bishop Benson when A. C. Benson was a boy. This is the im- 
pression made on the boy: “His talk was the most wonderful thing 
about him. I had been brought up in a very ecclesiastical household, 
where there was no lack of unaffectedly serious, and even religious, con- 
versation. But Wilkinson talked about spiritual experience, about daily 
experience and discipline of character, about joys and sorrows, in a still 
more natural and intimate way. I do not know how the effect was pro- 
duced, but he made religion and goodness, faith and holiness, the most 
beautiful and desirable things in the world. He spoke with no insistence 
or confidence, but as if these were the things which we all naturally 
cared about and thought about; and he had a way of turning his appeal- 
ing eyes, with their half-mournful smile, from face to face, as if to 
include all, and to extract confirmation of his own experience. I cannot 
claim to have been a very spiritually minded boy, but though Wilkinson 
talked thus at every meal, at every session, out walking or riding, I can 
only say that my own desire was that everyone else should be silent and 
let me listen to him. The thing was so beautiful and simple, so utterly 
without egotism or parade, that it wholly fascinated me. My father him- 
self seemed transfigured by the contact, and showed a combined subtlety 
and simplicity of spiritual feeling which I had hardly expected him to 
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express, because he had before often seemed to me to mistrust emotional 
religious talk. But there was even more to come. I had to return to 
Eton a day or two after. What was my ecstasy of delight when this 
mysteriously reverenced and adored man, after breakfast on my last 
morning, asked me to walk with him; and, pacing up and down the 
winding walks of the dense shrubbery and along the orchard path, 
spoke to me with an incredible perception and delicacy of the difficulties 
of school life and the need of keeping the love of God alive in the heart. 
| could not answer him, but I drank in his words. On our return to the 
house he took me to his bedroom; we knelt together by the bed; he 
prayed with me in quiet words, and then, drawing me to him, blessed me 
with tender affection. I was accustomed to go back to school in those 
days with an almost tearful reluctance at leaving the affection and 
amenity of home. But that day I went off in a strange glow, only 
anxious to put into practice those sweet and strong counsels, and con- 
scious, as I had never been before, of the width and nearness of the 
enfolding heart of God. I loved Wilkinson with the sudden and ardent 
affection, given utterly and unreasoningly, of a growing boy; and the 
thoughts of being what he would wish me to be, and of acting as he 
would have me act, were potent with me for many weeks. I was to 
remember his fatherly offer of help in darker and more troubled days! 
The years passed on, and I did not see him again for a time; but at 
Cambridge I passed through a severe religious crisis, when the familiar 
beliefs seemed all broken up, my life appeared worthless and careless, 
and I found myself thoroughly adrift. It seems strange now to recall 
what I did. I had been much moved by a sermon of Newman’s, and I 
wrote him in my bewilderment a despondent letter, saying that I was 
not of his communion and did not seek to be; but could he resolve my 
perplexities? I received a severe and peremptory letter, almost menac- 
ing in tone, telling me to rouse myself and live more strictly. It was 
not what I wanted at the moment, and I wrote to Wilkinson, who replied 
at once in a most reassuring way, telling me to come and see him. I 
went on a dark, foggy morning to his house in Grosvenor Gardens. It 
was a strange experience. I sat in a gloomy room, which reminded me 
of the consulting room of a physician. There was a veiled lady sitting 
there in obvious trouble of mind. I was admitted on the instant to a 
study with lights burning. Never was there such a relief! I had ex- 
pected to be examined, to be taken to task for my doubts and troubles; 
but he swept them all aside and told me to think no more of them. He 
gave me a little very clear instruction, and handed me a small book of 
his own to read. I do not think that it was precisely suited to my need, 
for I wanted a more cogently intellectual treatment; but he brought back, 
I cannot now imagine how, the sense of the loving presence of God, again 
prayed and blessed me, and sent me away happy and hopeful. But his 
teaching was hardly emotional—indeed, it was profoundly shrewd and 
sensible, for he told me to do anything but brood over my anxieties. ‘Do 
your work, play your games, don’t get into the way of vaguely turning 
ever religious books, don’t discuss your difficulties.’ He did not en- 
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courage me to come to him again or to write to him, and I felt that he 
had no sort of desire to establish a personal influence over me. but 
rather to let me fight my own battles on simple and straightforward 
lines.” Of Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln we read: “His relations to the 
Nonconformists of the diocese were peculiar and characteristic. In this 
era of social tolerance the attitude of ecclesiastics to dissenters js 
generally a kind of distant and dignified courtesy, like that of two antag- 
onists in an affair of honor, which abstains from raising points of differ. 
ence and cherishes no real hope of concrete union. But Bishop Words. 
worth addressed a pastoral to the Wesleyans in his diocese, representing 
the perils of schism and pressing upon them the blessings of unity, which 
in this case meant the blessings of meek submission. It aroused con- 
siderable indignation, which was not allayed when the bishop objected 
to the title of ‘the Reverend’ being placed on the tombstone of a 
Wesleyan minister in a churchyard. The matter was referred to the 
courts, and the privy council ultimately sustained the legality of the 
designation. The bishop made it clear by further pastoral letters what 
his position was—that he admired the zeal and energy of the Wesleyans 
and desired a closer union. The Wesleyan Conference became convinced 
of the bishop’s honesty and sincerity, but naturally no action was taken.” 
Speaking of Bishop Lightfoot’s work Mr. Benson says: “The important 
thing is for the defenders of orthodox Christianity to approach the docu- 
mentary evidence in a spirit of open-minded candor, to make it clear 
what earlier writers actually said and wrote, and to establish as far as 
possible their substantial accuracy. In the first heyday of scientific 
opposition to religious claims the tendency was to deride and to dismiss 
the whole of the miraculous element as a mixture of credulity and pious 
invention. But now, when the border line between the normal and the 
abnormal seems less clearly ascertained, the controversy assumes a more 
scientific aspect. The opponents of religious belief are inclined now 
to say, not ‘We can accept no record of miraculous events as genuine,’ but 
rather, ‘Show us for certain that the miraculous events recorded are 
indisputably true, and we will regard them as manifestations of a 
natural force of an abnormal character, which are then the outcome of 
definite laws, which we will proceed to investigate. What is demanded 
is that supernatural forces should not be regarded as purely arbitrary 
and fortuitous, but that they should be looked upon as the symptoms of 
a definite, if unknown, force, and as such be added to the phenomena 
which it is man’s business to investigate.” Here is part of Benson's 
estimate of Bishop Lightfoot: “He had little of Westcott’s poetry and 
speculative intentness; he had hardly any of my father’s passionate love 
of ecclesiastical tradition and sacred associations. He had little instinct 
for emphasizing either the beauty of holiness or the holiness of beauty. 
Rightness of conduct, justice, purity, laboriousness, were the qualities he 
valued best and practiced most. He was held by some to be unappre 
ciative of the work of others and sparing of his praise. The fact was 
that .he cared nothing for applause himself and detested compliments 
and he did not realize that others could value what seemed to him to be 
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ynmeaning and uncomfortable civilities. But all this makes him per- 
haps the strongest witness that this generation has seen to the vital and 
literal truth of Christianity. The Christian faith is so bound up with 
the history, the passionate hopes, the great affections of men, that 
idealistic natures are apt to make light of the critical difficulties which 
surround its origin, in the light of its splendid successes, its emblazoned 
roll of heroes. Again, the surpassing beauty and sweetness of the gospel 
story and its profound appeal to the sensibilities of peace-loving hearts, 
are apt to cause a surrender of reason and logical exactness in the minds 
of those who are reduced to despair by the stupidities and brutalities of 
humanity, and the intolerable delays that beset the path of emotional 
progress. But Lightfoot brought to his consideration of the origins and 
records of Christianity a sturdy, lucid, and prosaic mind, absolutely 
fearless and candid, incapable of any sacrifice of truth and reasonableness. 
His faith was neither mystical nor symbolical; it was plain, direct, and 
sensible. Through nebulous tradition, through the distortions of biased 
partisans, through obscure and unverifiable testimony, he discerned and 
realized the actuality of the central figure of Christianity. His reason 
was never dragged at the chariot-wheels of adoration; he worshiped 
because he believed, and he believed because his reason was satisfied. It 
is impossible to suspect Lightfoot of any concession to opinion or senti- 
ment. He was a man of profound and balanced intellect; and he de- 
duced with an almost mathematical exactness from the first recorded 
ripples of Christian thought the divine energy of the central spring. If 
a man with Lightfoot’s quality of mind had been a determined opponent 
of Christianity, there would have been countless doubters who would 
have sheltered themselves under his egis. Yet he would have been the 
last to desire that any living man should have pinned his faith upon the 
faith of another. He had no taste for leadership, no desire for personal 
domination; he did not desire any credit for his services to truth, nor did 
he wish to be admired and applauded for presenting an interesting and 
attractive theory of religious orthodoxy. There was nothing which he 
preached so constantly or practiced so firmly as the duty of tolerance, of 
adaptability, of respect for sincere, if hostile, opinion; and thus he be- 
came a witness for Christian truth whom it is in the highest degree 
unphilosophical to overlook or disregard.” Young Benson, one Sunday, 
heard Kingsley read with an infinite solemnity, with pauses between 
the words, “Our Father, which art in heaven,” not only as if he meant it, 
but as if it were everything to him, and he was laying his whole soul 
before God. “A silenee fell on the hot and crowded church. In the 
sermon he preached on ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness’; and I can see him now, with his grave, fatherly, up- 
lifted look and flashing eye, and the scorn with which he spoke of the 
pursuit of riches.” The author says: “Charles Kingsley was neither 
theologian, nor scientist, nor historian, but he loved nature and humanity 
alike, the complexity of natural forces, the moral law, tlhe great affections 
of men and women, their transfiguring emotions, their noble sacrifices. 
Life was to him a conspiracy of manifold interest, a huge enlivening 
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mystery, holding out to him at a thousand points glimpses of a vast and 
magnificent design, of which he burnt to be the interpreter. But he was 
not content with a splendid optimism of heart and voice, such as Browp. 
ing practiced; he had a strong combative element, which could have made 
him an enthusiastic pirate if he had not been a parson. He had that note 
of high greatness—the power of tormenting himself into a kind of frenzy 
at all patient and stupid acquiescence in remediable evil. It is an yp- 
philosophical position enough to hold that the world was created on ideal 
lines, and that mankind has perversely marred the design. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in one of his youthful ebullitions of irresponsible and delicious 
humor, writing of Calcutta, said, ‘God made the country and man made 
the town, and the municipal council made the drains—the combined 
effect is overwhelming.’ But that was in a way very much Kingsley’s 
view. He saw a world full of splendid chances, crammed with entertain- 
ment and work for all, and yet in a horrible mess. He wanted to put 
it all straight, beginning with the drains, and yet never forgetting the 
Redemption. And so he went on his way through life at a swinging 
stride, with a word and a smile and a handgrasp for all, full of pity and 
courage and enthusiasm d love, ready to explain everything and to 
maintain anything, in a splendid and contagious hurry, making plenty of 
mistakes, full of weak arguments and glowing metaphors, and yet some- 
how uplifting and inspiring everyone with whom he came into contact, 
giving away all he had got with both hands, greeting every one as a 
brother and a friend, his life flaring itself away in his joyful and meteoric 
passage. Like Sir Andrew Barton, in the fine old ballad, when he was 
pierced, he said: 
I'll but lie down and bleed a while, 
And then I'll rise and fight again. 


Kingsley always looked to see if the men of his parish were at church, 
and if they were not they heard of it afterward. ‘Now, look here, Jim, 
the missus doesn’t want you lying in bed, or lounging about and smoking. 
She wants to get the children nice and to cook the dinner. So I expect 
you to come to church in the morning—and then in the evening you can 
stop at home and look after the house, and she can come to church with 
the children.’ And they came, partly because the advice was sensible, 
and partly, perhaps, to please the rector!” 


The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Preservep Ssuiru, Pu.D. With illustrations. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Miffin Company. Pp. xvi, 490. 1911. Price, 
$3.50, net. 


We have in English three good lives of Luther: Kdéstlin’s smaller, 
1883; Bayne’s, 1887; and Jacobs’s, 1898. Késtlin, the great Halle the- 
ologian, started to publish his Luther investigations in 1853, and kept it 
up until his death in 1902. In the midst of revising and enlarging his 
two-volume life, death seized his tired hand, and this—by far the most 
valuable Luther life ever published—was turned over to his friend and 
fellow Luther-expert, Kawerau, who brought it out in a fifth edition in 
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two portly closely printed volumes in Berlin in 1903. Peter Bayne was a 
Scotchman of letters, the friend and biographer of Hugh Miller. He spent 
the last years of his life (died 1896) in London in literary work. His 
two-volume Luther was a work of love and also a work of scholarly 
enthusiasm. It was written from the German sources, and contains also 
many sagacious observations in religion, theology, etc., suggested by the 
yitalizing character he was studying. Jacobs is the veteran theologian 
of the Lutheran General Council (Mount Airy Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia), and his book (in Jackson’s admirable Heroes of the Refor- 
mation series) is worthy both of the subject and the series. But we 
think if fate pressed us down to the hard alternative of only one Luther 
life in English, we would be compelled to choose this wonderfully attrac- 
tive and interesting new book by Smith. For it has what the others do 
not have—and that to us is its chief attraction—many of Luther's letters, 
skillfully dovetailed in at the proper place and accurately translated. 
Luther's letters are a rich field, yielding all kinds of light on the sixteenth 
century, but they have been left by English writers largely unexploited. 
Miss Currie had the sense and historic insight to publish through Mac- 
millans in 1908 a volume of selections, but in places her translations 
have been attacked by critics. But Smith’s translations are both correct 
and in idiomatic English. He also uses the extensive Luther literature 
of the last dozen years, and is thus up to date. In his judgment of Luther 
he is as impartial as it is possible to be, judging the reformer as he was, 
not covering up the darker sides, but telling the full story. That Luther 
appears under this frank treatment so great and so good is a striking 
confirmation of the justice of the critics of Denifle’s tremendous Schmah- 
schrift, Luther und Luthertam in der ersten Eutwickelung (1904). As 
to Luther’s celebrated closing words at Worms, Smith gives them from 
the contemporary reports, “God help me. Amen,” without denying that 
the later report, “Here I stand, I can do no other, God help me,” may be 
the right one (see note in Appendix, p. 453). The account of Luther 
climbing up “Pilate’s stairs” in Rome, before he reached the top hearing 
the words, “The just shall live by faith,” ringing in his ears, and forth- 
with getting up and walking down disillusioned, does not rest, as is well 
known, on any contemporary or nearly contemporary authority, but on 
Luther’s son Paul, who in 1582 said that he heard his father tell the story 
in 1544, when he was eleven years old. That is fairly good authority, and 
the story is so characteristic that it may well be true. Kdéstlin says 
(Luther, 5 Aufl. i, 750) that no one has a right to doubt the historical 
reality of the story. The famous letter in Greek of Melanchthon concern- 
ing Luther's marriage, a letter which has been mined so industriously 
by Catholic calumniators, is given in part on page 178. A full transla- 
tion is given by Faulkner in a recent number of The Lutheran Quarterly. 
The translation from one of Luther’s Wartburg letters on p. 122 (“I sit 
here lazy and drunken the whole day”) does him an injustice. It is 
evident that he was half-joking. What he says is (Enders iii, 154): 
“I sit here idle and surfeited [crapulosus] the whole day. I read the 
Greek and Hebrew Bible. I shall write sermons in the vernacular con- 
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cerning liberty from auricular confession. I shall pursue the Psalter and 
Postils,” etc. No doubt Luther ate and drank too heartily in the Wart. 
burg, but he did an immense amount of literary work there, work alto. 
gether incompatible with either idleness or drunkenness. The chapter on 
the “Peasants’ War” is remarkably fair, but a further investigation of 
Luther's attitude here would have made for a still more favorable judg- 
ment. We question one or two minor points. The “copperhead” (p. 212) 
was not necessarily a “Northern man who refused to fight for the Union,” 
but a Northern man who may have both loved the Union and detested 
slavery, but who did not believe that the North could conquer the South, 
and thought that the North had better seek terms of peace. The name 
was often used as simply synonymous with “Democrat.” Though 
Luther at first stood out against the death penalty for Anabap- 
tists, unfortunately he later came to favor it. Paulus shows this con- 
clusively in some recent articles in the Historische Jahrbiicher for the 
Gérres Gesellschaft (listed by Smith, p. 460). There is a strange omission 
of the best book on Melanchthon, that by Ellinger (1902), in the literature 
on p. 451. We wish that references had been given for the statement 
that Melanchthon wished that some tyrannicide would free the world 
from the monster Henry VIII (p. 198). There was certainly fearful provo- 
cation for such a wish. Still we know that as a principle Melanchthon 
was a stickler for the rights of even tyrannical rulers, and decided strongly 
against the murder of tyrants (Cor. Rel. 16. 440; see Herrlinger, Die 
Theologie Melanchthos, Gotha 1879, 338-343). Perhaps it was a mo- 
mentary wish involuntarily called out by the news of some fresh horror 
from England. P. 460: for Warren read Waring. P. 470, line 2 from 
bottom: for Spaet read Spaeth. But the only spot on the sun of this ad- 
mirable and valuable book is the absence of references to places where 
the letters quoted are found. A bare line at the foot of the page would 
have been sufficient, or in notes at the end. Please do give us those refer- 
ences in the second edition. 











